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Notes and News 


It is a pleasure to announce that George 
Loveridge’s story “The Turkey Dinner,” 
Gabriel Gersh’s story “Rachel,”’ and Dan 
Brennan’s story ““God’s Cat,” as well as Louis 
Ginsberg’s poem “Railroad Station”—all of 
which were first published in The University 
of Kansas City Review—have lately appeared 
in Best Articles and Stories—in December 
1958, January 1959, February 1959, and 
March 1959, respectively. 


First place in the 1956 Virginia Quarterly 
Review Emily Clark Balch short story con- 
test was won by Siegel Fleisher’s “The Old 
Man’s Up and Around.” Second place was 
won jointly by Lysander Kemp and James 
Brown. We regret that we made the mistake 
of saying in our last Notes and News (Win- 
ter number) that James Brown won first 
prize in this contest. 


Joseph Payne Brennan, of Yale Univer- 
sity library, is the author of Nime Horrors 
and a Dream, which is a volume of fantasy 
stories, and editor of both Essence, a poetry 
magazine, and Macabre, which uses prose 
and verse in the field of fantasy. He spent 
three years in the army, part of the time 
overseas in the Artillery, 26th Infantry Di- 
vision. His poems have appeared in the vol- 
umes American Vanguard, 1956, and Bore- 
stone Mountain Poetry Awards, 1955. His 
poem “Grey Owl,” which first appeared in 
The University of Kansas City Review, was 
later published in The Best Poems of 1956. 
He has received poetry awards from The 
Poetry Society of America and from other 
organizations. His work has appeared in 
Esquire, The Chicago Review, The Georgia 
Review, and other magazines. 


J. R. Brownfield received his education at 
Hamilton College and has taught at Lehigh 
University and at the University of Vermont 
at Burlington. His poetry has appeared in 
The Beloit Poetry Journal, The Carolina 
Quarterly, Out posts, and other periodicals. 


Melville Cane has published poems in many 
magazines. His volume Making a Poem: An 
Inquiry into the Creative Process (Har- 
court) has challenged the attention of many 
artists and teachers of literature. His book 


And Pastures New, composed of his collected 
poems and an essay “New Horizdns for 
Poetry,” was published in 1956. 


Borden Deal’s novel Walk through the 
Valley was published by Scribners. His Dun- 
bar’s Cove, a selection of the Reader’s Digest 
Book Club, is to be translated into forty-two 
languages. He has written for Redbook, Col- 
lier’s, This Week, and other magazines, His 
“Exodus” was published in The Best Short 
Stories of 1949, edited by Martha Foley. 


Pierre Delattre, a Chicago poet, received 
his A.B, at the University of Pennsylvania 
and his B.D. at the University of Chicago. 
He has written for The Antioch Review, 
The Colorado Quarterly, The New Christian 
Advocate, and other periodicals, 


Lucile Noell Dula studied under Charles 
Edward Eaton at the University of North 
Carolina and took her M.A. at Duke Univer- 
sity. Her articles and poems have appeared in 
various periodicals and anthologies. 


Bernard Dulsey took his A.B. and M.A. 
degrees at the University of Chicago and his 
Ph.D. at the University of Illinois. His writ- 
ing has appeared in various magazines, He 
has been a member of the faculty of Purdue 
University and of the University of Kansas 
City, where he is at present a member of the 
Department of Foreign Languages and 
Literatures, 


Richard Fein received his A.B. and his 
M.A. at Brooklyn College and has done fur- 
ther study at New York University. He is 
married and teaches at Hunter College, His 
poetry has appeared in T’be Nation and else- 
where. At present he is writing a dissertation 
on American poetry of World War II. 


Louis Ginsberg, of Paterson, New Jersey, 
took his A.B. degree at Rutgers and his M.A. 
at Columbia University. He has published 
poetry in The Saturday Review, The New 
Statesman, The Ladies’ Home Journal, The 
Western Review, Poetry (Chicago), The 
Saturday Evening Post, and other magazines. 


Emilie Glen wrote a striking story (about 
a man who was a “circus-on-blades” on the 
Rockefeller Center Skating Rink) which 
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Incident of War 


James L. RosENBERG 


A head popped over the hedge; 

I squeezed the trigger. 

We went and found him lying in a sprawl, 
A blond and pimply kid, I swear no bigger 
Than a high-school boy. 

The papers in his cracked and wrinkled wallet ' 
Identified him as a corporal named “Krall,” 

First name “Willy,” birthplace “Dusseldorf.” 

My shot had caught him cleanly in the eye 

And so his face was now not as God wrought it 

(The other eye was open on forever, 

A filmy, glassy blue, like a cloudy aggie). 

Further search of his wallet then disclosed 

A snapshot of a plump and homely lady— 

“Mama,” surely; on the homey wall 

Behind her head there hung a painted plate— 

“Der Herr ist meine Hirt”—and next 

On the wall, a crucifix, 

Whose Willy wanders wider ways today 

Than that warm, spicy German kitchen dreams. 

I knelt there in the brown, indifferent mud 

And looked and looked my fill 

On the subtle little hole that had let life out, 

And then I gave the body back its belongings— 

A picture, bits of paper, a faded name— 

And shouldered the brute indifferent weight of my rifle 
And walked on through the dying of that day 


Toward the years and years of nothing left to say. 


Toward a Stricter Definition of Tragedy 


Oscar MANDEL 


N his discussion of tragic plot, 
Aristotle recommended that the 
peripety, or what we should 

nowadays call the climax, follow as 
a “necessary or probable” conse- 
quence of its antecedents, and he de- 
precated the “episodic” plot which 
has “neither probability nor neces- 
sity in the sequence of its episodes” 
(Poetics, ch. 9-10), without how- 
ever excluding such a plot from the 
category of tragedy. That later 
theory has neglected the question of 
inevitability may be due to the fact 
that Aristotle treated it in his elabo- 
ration rather than in the definition 
itself. We certainly lose sight of it 
in the Middle Ages, when the 
Poetics was not known, and when 
the very reverse of inevitability, 
namely the idea of fickle Fortune, 
was thought essential to tragedy. 
The French classicists no less than 
the Elizabethans and the Spaniards 
focused on the fall of the mighty 
without inquiring too closely into 
the fortuitousness or inevitability of 
the downfall in question. The Ger- 
man idealists, on the other hand, 
were more concerned with the meta- 
physic of the Absolute and_ its 
branches—freedom and necessity re- 
solved into Indifference, and so 
forth—to attend particularly to the 
form of plot. On the whole, though 
critics frequently praise the beauty 
or harmony of this or that example 
of inevitability, there is little evi- 
dence of a view that the difference 
between a contingent and a neces- 
sary downfall is so fundamental that 


it must be taken into account in a 
definition of Tragedy. Indeed, in 
general works on tragedy such as 
A. H. Thorndike’s and F. L. Lucas’, 
inevitability goes virtually unmen- 
tioned. 

Why should contingent catastro- 
phes, whether in the form of sheer 
accidents or of probabilities, be ex- 
cluded from our definition? More 
than an exercise in semantics is in- 
volved. While the idea of inevitabil- 
ity does not force us into a distinct 
metaphysical camp, it does impose 
on the artist a peculiar handling of 
world phenomena by which, as I 
hope to show, his work acquires a 
momentousness’ denied to the other 
species. By the same token, the idea 
creates for itself a unique form. The 
occasional surface resemblances be- 
tween true and_ pseudo-tragedies 
may obscure this fact, but even a 
brief analysis suffices to separate the 
two species—to distinguish, say, be- 
tween Britannicus and Bérénice, or 
between The Duchess of Malfi and 
Othello. 

Where a particular idea logically 
involves a particular technique, an 
excursion into form may be the 
most instructive path to the con- 
cept behind it. Our goal, in this 
case, is to judge the meaning of the 
idea of inevitability, and to de- 
termine whether the distinction be- 
tween episodic and necessary works 
is important enough to warrant a 
more refined definition of Tragedy. 

lAssuming, of course, that the work is not marred 
by other faults. 
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Inevitability is a concept partly of 
art and partly of life. Life offers us 
the model; it demonstrates that some 
actions lead by their very nature into 
an unintended calamity. But life 
tends to be a slovenly guide; and we 
can scarcely imagine a real situation 
in which some “way out” could not 
be found. But what a life presents 
as a strong or overwhelming likeli- 
hood, literature by its conventions 
makes a certainty. If we saw an 
Othello in actuality, we might hope 
that he had not quite succeeded in 
strangling Desdemona. And possibly 
Isabel Archer might go back to 
Rome only to find that Osmond had 
died of a stroke. But nothing shocks 
tragedy so much as the reversal of a 
trend—a reversal which is not, in 
its own language, necessary, and in 
the language of reality, overwhelm- 
ingly likely. It is the business of the 
author to organize a situation in 
which, artistically speaking, the 
chances of a happy resolution are nil. 
And this involves, on our part, an 
unconscious willingness to “play 
along.” 

We can appreciate this organiza- 
tion of experience best by thinking 
in terms of what may be called the 
original configuration of a tragedy. 
By original configuration 1 under- 
stand the total data, as given by the 
author, concerning the protagonist 
and the world as far as it is relevant 
to him, at the moment of the tragic 
action or decision. 

A tragic action or purpose taken 
out of its world, its context, never 
carries in itself the cause of the ac- 
tor’s grief. Werther desires a mar- 
ried woman: why does he not obtain 
her? Emma Bovary longs for the per- 
fect love-affair: why is it impos- 
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sible that she should find it? Ahab 
wishes to kill a whale: why should he 
fail? Oedipus looks for Laius’ mur- 
derer: why should this afflict him? 
Lord Jim jumps off a supposedly 
sinking ship and saves himself: what 
makes him suffer? 

We see that the drive, the purpose 
in itself reveals nothing to us: cer- 
tainly not how it should inevitably 
involve the protagonist’s ruin. An 
action becomes tragic only in the 
completed original configuration. 
The author, in other words, must 
furnish the data which explains why 
the protagonist’s quest is hopeless. 
We say, then, that the overthrow of 
the protagonist appears inevitable in 
the original configuration; that is, 
at the very time of the tragic action. 
And the tragic fall can be defined as 
the inevitable consequence of a given 
purpose in a given world, external 
or internal to the protagonist. 


Now let us supply the data for the 
examples given above, by which the 
otherwise floating purpose assumes 
its tragic weight. Werther loves a 
married woman: does Goethe estab- 
lish it for an unquestioned fact that 
Charlotte will never run away from 
her good husband? He does, of 
course. But why does not the incon- 
venient husband die? Can we say 
that Werther’s longing is _ fore- 
doomed, so long as we are not as- 
sured of Albert’s immortality? In 
the world of reality, we cannot. In 
reality we would hasten to assure 
Werther that Albert could very well 
die, or that some other accident 
might supervene and accomplish his 
bliss. But the tragic writer eliminates 
mere possibilities from the data 
which he organizes, and out of a real 
likelihood manufactures the neces- 
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sity of the work of art. And we the 
public willingly read as though the 
unlikely were impossible; as though 
Albert could not die or somehow 
vanish. It turns out that, once we 
grasp the original configuration, we 
agree unconsciously to keep it fixed, 
to discuss it and nothing else, to 
lift it out of life, and examine the 
consequences, the development, the 
unwinding of this pure situation ac- 
cording to the laws of reality. Acci- 
dents, in such a case, are by defini- 
tion prevented from touching the 
isolated, central situation. 


We shall deal again with accidents, 
and inquire how far they are permis- 
sible in this literature of inevitabil- 
ity. But let us return now to our full 
configurations. Why do we know 
that Emma’s pursuit of ineffable 
love is vain? Because we accept 
Flaubert’s given world, which is a 
vast Homaiserie. Given such a world, 
and the world is given again and 
again throughout the novel, Emma’s 
endeavor appears hopeless. If we feel, 
while we read the book, that Emma 
could after all have found a suit- 
able lover, that such things have 
been, that she had bad luck, etc., 
then we have misread Flaubert’s 
data, or else must blame him for a 
failure. Actually, of course, he has 
not failed in the least. We do accept 
the world as he predicates it (though 
we can turn the next moment to 
Romeo and Juliet and adopt that 
world as well): we banish from our 
minds the possible accidents that 
might reverse Emma’s fall at any 
point, and agree to deal in the arche- 
typal world, where accidents cannot 
be: hence we know that Emma will 
not and cannot suddenly find her 
lover, or Homais turn into a Pas- 
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teur.” 

We come now to the symbolic 
tragedy. No one thinks that it is 
impossible to kill a whale; but of 
course, the original configuration in- 
cludes the whale’s symbolic signifi- 
cance, which we accept without hes- 
itation. We declare at once with 
Melville that the whale as given can- 
not be killed. Suddenly, having ac- 
cepted this world, we pass from the 
tale of whaling to a tragedy. And 
again, given this configuration, we 
refuse to admit even as a possibility 
(for we have left life for art) a 
later accident that could destroy the 
configuration, and alter the theme. 
It is not possible (except in bad art) 
that the first mate should overrule 
Ahab, or that the boat should sink in 
a storm, for Melville has isolated the 
essentials of the theme and must 
carry out his examination to the 
necessary end. 


In the symbolic tragedy, it is de- 
sirable that there be as great a cor- 
respondence as possible between the 
symbol and the object. In other 
words, we ought to feel that it is 
“really” almost impossible to kill 
Moby-Dick; and, in Ibsen, we should 
know that Solness “really” cannot 
stay up in the tower. Ibsen is entirely 
successful, for Solness’ inability to 
endure high altitudes is firmly es- 
tablished—it is a part of the original 
configuration. Whether Melville’s 
efforts—and they are not slight—to 
make the whale seem indestructible 
in reality are equally convincing is 
open to some doubt. In any event, 
where the literal nature of the sym- 
bol degenerates much farther, the 

2Much the same remarks may be made about 


Chekhov’s The Three Sisters, which also deals with a 
drive directed against a whole social climate. 
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action becomes bloodless, and inter- 
esting as concept rather than as art. 

Oedipus looks for Laius’ murderer. 
The full configuration is very simple 
—he happens to be the murderer 
himself. Only by this fact, of course, 
is the purpose made tragic. Next, we 
remove all possibilities of averting 
the tragedy by untoward accidents, 
such as the death of an important 
witness, etc. For we wish to retain 
only the subject at hand—putting it 
crudely, that looking for a mur- 
derer when oneself is the murderer 
is a disastrous enterprise. Do we feel 
at any moment that Oedipus’ in- 
quiry was not necessarily fatal, be- 
cause the shepherd might have been 
dumb in his grave? No; we have 
willingly removed ourselves from 
the world of rugged peculiarities: we 
are ina realm of statistical equipoise, 
safe from freaks. 

In the case of Lord Jim, the orig- 
inal configuration consists of an 
inner ideal of courage shocked by a 
sudden overwhelming fear. We may 
observe that in these “inner” trage- 
dies, the world of art seems to re- 
semble the real world more closely; 
for the injury to one desire or value 
by the gratification of another is a 
very common real occurrence, and 
one that has relatively few essential 
elements. Nevertheless, this world is 
purged of accidentals, too. Lord 
Jim cannot suddenly shrug his 
shoulders and forget his cowardice: 
once we accept as a complete world 
his ideal of courage, and his leap off 
the boat, we obtain the pattern of 
necessary tragedy. 

Necessity, then, is established in 
the most characteristic cases by the 
actual presentation to the reader 
of a complete pattern which includes 
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the purpose and the co-existent ele- 
ments which must balk it. Fre- 
quently, the author will underline 
the approach of doom by por- 
tents, mysterious predictions, vi- 
sions, dreams, or natural warnings 
by fellow-mortals. But he must be 
careful with these machines. Mere 
prediction by a hoary apparition, 
mere foreboding by a protagonist, 
will not make a misfortune which 
is not established in the original con- 
figuration seem necessary. Thus, the 
Chorus in T. S. Eliot’s Murder in 
the Cathedral, though it forebodes 
Thomas Becket’s death in eerie but 
unequivocal terms, does not estab- 
lish the inevitability of that death: 
it but prepares us for an inevitability 
which will be made by the Arch- 
bishop’s own decision to seek mar- 
tyrdom. 


As for Romeo and Juliet, genera- 
tions of critics (and most ingen- 
iously the Germans) have sanctioned 
it as an inevitable tragedy because of 
its atmosphere. ‘““We obtain,” goes 
a typical comment, “the impression 

. that in this world of hatred and 
of savagery, of folly and of sense- 
less coincidence, so beautiful and so 
enraptured a love is necessarily 
doomed to defeat.”* But though the 
lovers are indeed said to be “star- 
cross’d,” it is difficult to admit that 
their downfall is really inevitable. 
Atmosphere, and a casual phrase, 
cannot do more than lend support 
to an objective fatality. Romeo and 
Juliet, like many a tale in Boccaccio, 
is a romance which, as the Restora- 
tion revisers realized, might have 
turned out happily as easily as other- 
wise. 


8Johannes Volkelt, Asthetik des Tragischen, p. 366 
(my translation). 
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In many, perhaps most cases, the 
original configuration is exposed 
from the outset, so that we may be 
immediately sure of calamity. But 
the author may prefer to withhold 
from the reader some part of the 
total configuration, just as he may 
withhold it from the actor himself. 
We watch the actor drink his cup, 
we see him fall and die, and only then 
realize that there had been poison 
in the cup. For one reason or an- 
other, it may suit the author to con- 
ceal the poison from us at the begin- 
ning. Thus neither we nor Orestes, in 
The Choephori, receive any inkling 
beforehand of the madness that must 
pursue him upon his matricide. We 
know only of Apollo’s behest to kill, 
which does not seem tragic, since 
Orestes is not moved (like his Eurip- 
idean brother) by any compunc- 
tions. Aeschylus conceals from us an 
important part of the original con- 
figuration—namely the moral order 
that forbids murder at the very 
moment Orestes raises his dagger. 
Therefore it is only when Clytem- 
nestra and the Furies begin to bay 
that we realize how fatal was his 
act. In Tennyson’s Holy Grail, the 
knights take a vow to pursue the 
Lord’s cup — 


And Lancelot sware, and many among the 
Knights, 

And Gawain sware, and louder than the 
rest; 


but it is only when Arthur returns 
that we hear how futile and damag- 
ing that action was: 


““Ah Galahad, Galahad,” said the King, “for 


such 
As thou art is the vision, not for these.” 


We take a step away from pure 
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tragedy when we are no longer quite 
sure that the original configuration 
involves the ruin that is to follow. 
An incident in Corneille’s Horace 
will make this clear. We remember 
Horace is the inflexible Roman pa- 
triot who is ferociously ready and 
even eager to sacrifice anything he 
loves to his fatherland. He must 
fight Curiace, who is not only the 
brother of his wife, but also the 
lover of his sister Camille. Curiace is 
moved, but Horace does not wince: 
“TI accept this glory blindly, joy- 
fully’* (II, ii). So much is neces- 
sary for the understanding of Hor- 
ace’s character, which is the first 
feature in the configuration. By 
Act IV, Horace has killed the three 
Curiaces. Now that Camille’s lover 
is dead, the unfortunate girl is ex- 
pected to rejoice over the victory of 
Rome. Angered instead, she decides 
to make at least a final gesture to 
show her faithfulness to Curiace: 
she will proclaim her grief to 
Horace. 

“Far from shunning him, rise up before him; 
Insult his victory, chafe his anger; 

And take your pleasure in displeasing him” 

(IV, iv).5 
When Horace enters, proud and tri- 
umphant, she taunts him and ac- 
cuses him of brutality. Becoming 
heated, he returns insults and tries 
to shame her. Finally, she invokes a 
terrible curse on Rome. Tension is 
high at this point, and the config- 
uration is drawn. What reaction 
from Horace does Camille’s invec- 
tive, and her curse on Rome (Rome, 
his idol), demand? A blow, a great 
imprecation, or death? It is impos- 
4“Jaccepte aveuglément cette gloire avec joie.” 
5“Loin d’éviter ses yeux, croissez & son aspect; 


Offensez sa victoire, irritez sa colére, 
Et prenez, s’il se peut, plaisir, 4 lui déplaire.” 
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sible to answer definitely, for all 
three ways are open, but only one 
can be called a great injury to Ca- 
mille. Hence Camille’s gesture is not 
necessarily fatal, though as it hap- 
pens, Horace leaps on her and kills 
her. His murder, in the light of the 
data given to us, appears as quite 
plausible (hence we accept the 
play), but not necessary. Corneille’s 
failure has been his omission of some 
more distinct statement by Horace, 
or some action, to occur somewhere 
in the first three acts, which would 
have proved to us that if anyone, 
anyone, his wife and father included, 
had ever angered him on the subject 
of Rome, that person could not have 
escaped alive. 

Nevertheless, Horace is at the very 
edge of tragedy, and Camille is so 
close to passing muster that one 
would prefer not to quibble. But 
another step, and then we face the 
unmistakable failures, where the 
author supplies the data, and insinu- 
ates that the protagonist’s action or 
purpose was fatal in the world as 
given—yet fails to convince us. We 
see a way out where the author did 
not. We, at least, believe that the 
original configuration was by no 
means inauspicious. Edith Wharton’s 
Ethan Frome, Pinero’s The Second 
Mrs. Tanqueray, and virtually the 
whole body of Hardy’s work in fic- 
tion can be cited as examples of 
“tragédies manquées” — attempts 
and failures to transcend the drama 
of intrigue. 


If we turn now to the episodic 
pseudo-tragedy, we find that we are 
dealing with an altogether different 
artistic system. As far as merit is 
concerned, there are of course fine 
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pseudo-tragedies, and a great many 
execrable tragedies; nevertheless, we 
will find that the pseudo-tragedy 
usually leaves something to be de- 
sired. It is the particular beauty of 
real tragedy that it strikes the read- 
er’s soul with fear from the onset, 
because the action is not subject to 
adventitious events. Tragedy pre- 
sents the purpose and the world in 
which that purpose is born, and lets 
logic do the rest. 


Thus it is no accident that Shake- 
speare’s art reaches its climax when 
he progresses from the play of con- 
catenation to the idea of inevitable 
catastrophe; and it is noteworthy 
that he stands well-nigh alone among 
the Elizabethans in his conscious or 
unconscious use of logical necessity. 
Without doubt, his grasp of this 
idea provides us with one of many 
clues to his universality. Julius Cae- 
sar appears at the threshold of the 
tragedies as a transitional play, look- 
ing back toward the episodic chron- 
icles or the older revenge “tragedy” 
and forward to the remorse tragedy 
of Macbeth. In both Caesar and 
Macbeth a noble and trusted states- 
man murders his king and _ bene- 
factor. In both plays, self-horror is 
forecast in the very character of the 
protagonists. Unfortunately, while 
in Macbeth the spiritual overthrow 
is carried out, in Julius Caesar mind 
gives way to action. Brutus loses all 
his qualms the moment the deed is 
done. Caesar’s apparition does not 
inspire, and was, indeed, not pro- 
voked by remorse. The issue must 
then be decided by “chance” on the 
battlefield; but there was nothing 
in Brutus’ crime which inherently 
promised war, and, if war, defeat. 

Battles usually make poor trage- 
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dies. We are never sure but the ad- 
vantage might go the other way. To 
obtain tragedy, the author must 
withdraw all doubt from the issue: 
we must see a cursed Eteocles; the 
end must be certain from the mo- 
ment of decision. 

Accident, then, is an event which 
modifies the course of action implied 
in the original tragic configuration, 
whereby it appears that the protag- 
onist’s fate was not decided at the 
moment of his so-called tragic ac- 
tion. 

A few examples from some minor 
works may be given. Lena, in Con- 
rad’s Victory, is ready to sacrifice 
her life in order to guard her bene- 
factor’s; and indeed, she braves all 
dangers for him, and has just saved 
him without injury to herself when 
a stray bullet kills her. Or Tolstoy’s 
Resurrection: Nekhlyudov seduces 
Maslova, and thinks no more of her 
until years later when he happens 
to sit on a jury which is trying her 
for murder. Then remorse rushes 
upon him. 

Familiar instances can be advanced 
easily enough, since almost the whole 
body of Elizabethan, Jacobean, and 
classical Spanish drama can be clas- 
sified as episodic drama. The pattern 
in these works is plain enough. In all 
of them, the actors initiate an ac- 
tion by which they eventually come 
to grief. But that “eventually” 
works a momentous change from our 
concept of tragedy. At the level of 
actual life, we have lost the vision 
of im plicit irony—the hope that car- 
ries in itself despair, the throw that 
overthrows, purpose with the bar- 
sinister of destiny. We have lost 
Balzac’s piece of shagreen, which 
taught us that to will is to die, to go 
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forward is to suffer. 

In pseudo-tragedy our tension re- 
laxes, our fear wanes, and frequently 
we grow angry because our hero 
need not have suffered or died at all. 
The closed harmony of tragedy gives 
way to the bustle of circumstances. 
We weave from doubt to hope, from 
confidence to fear. The hero’s pur- 
pose may or may not succeed: this 
is the medieval world of chance 
at any moment a new incident may 
turn his fortune upward or down- 
ward. But in tragedy, the first ac- 
tion has logically decided the last. 
The facile pleasures of the what- 
next have been removed from us: 
we watch the gates close: before us 
is the man and his destiny, and noth- 
ing may come between them. 


That’s what’s so handy about tragedy—you 
give it a little push so it'll start rolling 
nothing: a quick look at a girl passing in the 
street who raises her arms, a yearning for 
honor one fine morning, when you wake up, 
as though it were something to eat, one 
question too many in the evening—that’s 
all. After that, you just leave it alone. 
You’re calm. It rolls by itself. It’s been 
punctiliously oiled from the start.® 


A distinct technique follows a 
distinct concept of art. True tragedy 
is properly timeless or typical. Given 
the original configuration, and given 


‘the tragic purpose, it is a logical 


construction, erected with the pieces 
of reality, upon reality. Pseudo-trag- 
edy is, in one sense, a closer imita- 
tion of nature, for it denies the log- 
ical simplicity of tragedy. It tells us 
that Charlotte may turn skeptic, and 
then she will no longer be the Char- 
lotte that we postulated. In a deeper 
sense, however, pseudo-tragedy is 
farther removed from reality: it can 


®Jean Anouilh, Antigone (my translation). 
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handle but one accident—life could 
offer a thousand different ones— 
and since the one, we can be sure, 
will never be repeated, we learn little 
in the end. 

Thus, while we are often enough 
given to understand that tragedy has 
the quality of universality, we see 
that this universality, this timeless- 
ness, is due to a degree of abstraction, 
or simplification, which is predi- 
cated on the idea and technique of 
logical inevitability. We have seen, 
also that this technique is in part an 
inspired artifact—a purification of 
nature for a better understanding of 
it, similar to that which is performed 
in controlled experiments in the lab- 
oratory. While pseudo-tragedy can 
be thrilling, and while it can excel 
in character portrayal, true tragedy 
is concerned with situations which 
can be regarded as generalized types 
of the human condition. And the 
test for a distinction between these 
two genres is in the presence of a 
dramatic purpose which is allowed 
to work itself out in the isolation of 
its context according to the inflex- 
ible laws of reality. 

If we accept 
tragedy just 


the view 
proposed, are we 
bound to say that the species 
must be austere and_ simple, 
that it bans all chance events? Ac- 
tually, tragedy offers innumerable 
opportunities for accidents; its stage 
is often as bustling as that of an in- 
trigue, so that we may be deceived 
into thinking the two are alike. For 
instance, tragedy allows accidents 
before its beginning and after its 
end. We know that tragedies are not 
always coterminous with the works 
which contain them. Hence we do 
not object to any coincidence or ex- 


of 
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travagant accident which may pre- 
cede or even create the tragic pur- 
pose. Not only must the author be- 
gin his work with some event for 
which he will show no cause, but 
he may very well start off with a 
coup de foudre, or something milder 
—a curious meeting, a dropped 
handkerchief, an adventitious mis- 
take, etc. 

More important, the post-tragic 
scene is likewise open to the author. 
It is here that he will introduce 
events which establish the final 
mood. Homais’ success, Charles Bo- 
vary’s discovery of his wife’s past, 
and his death, are so many non-es- 
sentials which deepen the tone of 
despair. Milton, on the other hand, 
chooses to carry Paradise Lost be- 
yond the tragedy in order to make a 
point of Christian hopefulness, and 
also to relieve the reader’s dejection. 

A second species of accident con- 
sists of contributory events. When a 
tragic author has set the purpose in 
motion, he may add a few acciden- 
tals to increase the tempo, accentuate 
the downfall, or vary the drama. It 
is of the essence that such accidents 
should not be decisive in any way. 
We may recall Faust’s murder of 
Valentin; but even better are the 
accidentals which externalize and 
dramatize Margarete’s inner disaster: 
the death of her mother, her drown- 
ing of the child, her imprisonment. 
None of these are actually implied 
in Margarete’s sin; but neither are 
they the very stuff of her tragic suf- 
fering. Rather, they give dramatic 
emphasis to an internal debacle. Most 
tragedies of remorse are accompanied 
by these external marks. Indeed, as 
often as not, the very climax of the 
downfall is, strictly speaking, acci- 
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dental. Oedipus’ self-mutilation and 
Goriot’s death, both contingent, end 
but do not constitute their tragedy. 
Most deaths, in fact, are not de- 
manded by tragedy—as Racine rec- 
ognized when he wrote Bérénice— 
but form its emotional climax. 
The point is clear. Accidents are 
compatible with tragedy when they 
surround it, when they contribute 
to the necessary trend, when they 
climax or accelerate that trend. 
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Through these accidents, too, the 
author can “individualize” without 
detracting from the generalness of 
the theme. We still know that given 
a certain personality and a certain 
world, young men like Werther 
must suffer. That their suffering 
should be increased here or tempered 
there, or that they should die or live 
on in the end, supplies so many 
modes of the unity, and gives the 
work of art its peculiar color. 


Shoal 


PrerreE HENRI DELATTRE 


The strip of cloud flings 
Background on gull’s wings. 


Behind the stable walls 

A shepherd sings. 

Dark is to white 

And black to light the same. 
Water holds solid 

Solid waters tame. 

Every light I see 

Makes shadow out of me. 
Subject or object 

Am I who listen? 

The vast night hides and hushes 
Here on this shoal 

While three white pebbles glisten 
And are whole. 


The Thing You Love 


JEssE STUART 


mewing?” Finn asked as 
he leaned on his hoe han- 
dle and cupped his hand over his ear 
to catch the sound. “I can hear it.” 

I stopped hoeing my row of sweet 
potatoes in the Shinglemill Creek 
bottom to listen. “Seems like I can 
hear a cat mewing,” I said. 

We dropped our hoes and ran up 
the dark Shinglemill Hollow where 
the sun creeps in only at midday. 
The pines towered high on each side 
of the steep bluffs. Big, tough- 
butted white oaks grew among the 
pines and the yellow poplars. The 
poplars were filled with wild grape- 
vines that towered high above the 
oaks and pines. Under these trees 
were great masses of horseweeds, 
ragweeds, saw-briers, greenbriers, 
blackberry briers, wild raspberry 
briers, and black shoe-makes. It was 
a deep mass of living green where 
only the wind wiggled through and 
stirred the hot smelly weeds, briers, 
and leaves. Finn and I followed a 
fox path up this deep gorge along a 
little creek that lost its way in this 
thick mass of vegetation. 

“Listen now, and let’s see if we 
can hear it,” Finn said. We stood 
perfectly still. We strained to catch 
a sound above the beating of our 
hearts. 

“It’s the sound of a cat, all 
right,” Finn whispered to me. We 
listened but we could not hear it 
again. 

“Tt might be a wildcat caught in 
a trap,” Finn said. “You know 


i, mew don’t you hear a cat 


Eddie Wellman killed a wildcat out 
here only a few nights ago.” 

“Finn, we don’t have time to 
waste hunting for this cat. We’ve 
got to get back to the potatoes. It 
will take us the rest of today and 
tomorrow to finish that patch. The 
ragweeds and horseweeds will whip 
the potatoes unless we help them.” 

We turned and went back to the 
potato patch. We hoed potatoes 
until dark. When we went to the 
house Finn said, “Pa, you know 
we’ve been hearing a cat up Shingle- 
mill near the potato patch.” 

“When the wind blows down to 
the cornfield where I’m plowing, I 
catch the same sound,” Pa. said. 
“T’ve been hearing it for over a 
week. It has me worried — some 
nights I can’t sleep . . . I hate to 
think of anything in a trap. I heard 
it last night as plain as a whippoor- 
will.” 

We ate and after supper stood 
out in the yard. The night was per- 
fectly still save for the hollering of 
a hoot owl on the hill above the 
house, the beetles in the yard grass, 
and the katydids in the corn. The 
stars were bright in the high, blue 
sky. The moon was low and thin as 
a sickle near the potato patch. Finn 
and I went up the path to Shingle- 
mill Hollow. We stopped and lis- 
tened as the night wind rustled the 
leaves. We heard it again: ‘““Me-ow 
—me-ow.” 

All was quiet again save the rus- 
tling of the leaves, the beetles in the 
dewy grass and the katydids down 
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in the cornfield. The big owl upon 
the hill said: ““Who-whoo-who-are 
you?” It sounded like a roar of 
thunder among the other sounds of 
night. 

“Looks like the cat would get 
scared when the owl hollers, and 
stop mewing,” Finn said. 

“It’s either a wildcat,” I said, “‘or 
a cat gone wild. Let’s be real quiet 
for a while and get the direction.” 

We sat quietly side by side. Finn 
held to my shirt sleeves when the 
big owl hollered. On a hill far away, 
we heard the faint answer of an- 
other owl. Then the whippoorwills 
began hollering. We heard music on 
every hillside. Finally we heard, 
““Me-ow, me-ow, mee-ow.” 

“There it is again, Shan,” Finn 
said to me. 

“Be quiet, Finn!” I whispered. 
“You’d never make a_ possum 


hunter. Let’s locate the best place, 


then start crawling toward the 
sound. You crawl behind me.” 

“What about snakes?” 

“Forget about snakes.” 

We were quiet again. “Me-ow, 
Me-ow.” 

“Let’s go to the house and get 
Black Boy,” Finn whispered. “Then 
I won’t be afraid of a copperhead.” 

“Get Black Boy and he’ll kill the 
cat. Let’s get it alive.” 

We started crawling under the 
bushes toward the sound, Finn fol- 
lowing me. We could hear the faint 
mews. They sounded very weak. We 
crawled slowly toward these sounds, 
the briers and weeds scratching our 
bare feet, faces, and hands. Some- 
times we could look up and see a 
star from under the roof of briers 
and weeds. Sometimes we couldn’t 
see anything from the dark green 
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tunnel. I could tell if we were going 
through a patch of saw-briers by 
the sweet smell of the leaves. I could 
tell when we crawled over ragweeds 
or horseweeds by their smells. We 
kept on crawling toward the sound, 
on and on through a tunnel that I 
pulled out with my hands and 
butted through with my head. It 
was hot, and the sweat poured from 
my face. Finn followed at my heels. 
We stopped again to catch the 
sound. 

““Me-ow. Me-ow.” It was right 
above us on the hill. We had 
crawled to an open place where we 
could stand up and get a breath of 
fresh night air. 

We looked up at the moon and 
stars in the sky. We were in a place 
where the big trees had smothered 
the briers and weeds out. We sat 
down to rest. Holding our breath, 
we listened again; we must be close 
to the cat. Then it mewed. It was 
right above us in one of the tall 
trees. 

“Tt’s not in a trap, Finn,” I said. 
“It’s fastened some way in one of 
these trees. Look for two bright 
lights up in the dark treetops.” 

“T see two little balls of fire, 
Shan.” We had found the cat. It 
was up in a giant sweet-gum tree. 
The big rough scales of sweet-gum 
bark chipped off when I took hold 
of them. The tree was thicker 
through the middle, than I was tall. 
It was almost six feet thick. The 
eyes of the cat shone down on us 
like blazes of fire from two stars. 
The cat meowed to us. We talked 
beneath the tree now. It was not in 
a trap for it could walk from limb 
to limb. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” Finn said. 
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“No use to call,” I said. “If that 
cat could come down, it would have 
been down long ago. If Pa’s right, 
it’s been up there nine days.” 

“Can you climb the tree, Shan?” 

“There’s not a limb on it until 
you get up sixty feet,” I said. “The 
big hunks of bark won’t hold. Look. 
See how easy they come off! I know 
what we can do to end its suf- 
fering.” 

“You're not going to kill it, 
Shan? You’re not going to get a gun 
and shoot it? Let it starve first!” 

“Why not take a rifle and put it 
out of its misery?” 

“You're not going to kill it!” 

Finn wept. 

The weak cries of the cat ran 
through my body. Just think how 
long it had been in the tree. We 
couldn’t cut the tree. It would take 
all night to cut it down, and it was 
not our tree to cut. It was a big fine 


tree for saw-timber. It belonged to 
the Seaton tract of land. 

“Wait until morning and let’s 
cut the tree,” Finn said. “Do any- 


thing, but don’t kill the poor 
thing!” 

“When we come to finish hoeing 
the potatoes in the morning, we'll 
slip back to this tree,” I said. 

We crawled back through the 
hole we had made in the brush, and 
slipped quietly down to the house 
where Pa was sitting in the yard. 

“T went to bed but I couldn’t 
sleep for that cat,” he said. “I put 
the window down to keep out the 
sound and then it was too hot to 
sleep.” 

Finn and I got a pan of water 
and washed our feet. The brier 
scratches smarted when we rubbed 


them with lye soap to wash the 
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dried blood and dirt off. 
“We'll get the cat in the morn- 
ing, Shan.” 


Dew covered the earth for the 
sun was not up yet. We ate break- 
fast in a hurry, and we walked out 
into the yard and listened. We 
couldn’t hear the cat. 

“Guess it’s dead, Shan,” Finn said. 

We started to the potato patch. 

“Let’s hurry and go back to that 
tree,” Finn said. 

We walked up the wet path and 
stopped where the tunnel started 
under the dew covered roof of 
weeds, briers, and vines. The sun 
was lifting the dew from the weeds. 
It was going up in a white stream 
toward the rising sun. 

“Listen,” Finn said. 

We stopped again to listen. The 
morning winds were still. There 
wasn’t a sound but dew dripping 
from the steaming leaves. 

Then came the faint me-ow. 

“Alive!” Finn shouted. ‘Come 
on! Let’s get that cat.” 

We dove headlong into the tunnel 
and crawled fast. We didn’t care 
about the wet. We rushed up to the 
tree. We looked up into this tall 
sweet gum—for about sixty feet up 
the tree there wasn’t a limb. At this 
point there were three big forks. In 
these forks we could see the cat. It 
was a long bony cat and still alive. 
It looked down at us with eyes big, 
shiny and round as a hoot owl’s 
eyes—but they were friendly eyes. 

“How can we get it, Finn? Can’t 
cut the tree and I can’t ever climb 
sy 

“We'll have to think of some- 
thing,” he said. “We have to get it 
alive.” 
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We looked up at the cat and it 
looked down at us. There was not 
any time to lose. We called to the 
cat. We wanted it to jump down to 
us but it wouldn’t jump. It just 
looked down at us. 

Beside this sweet gum grew a big 
shellbark hickory. Its topmost 
branches almost reached the forks 
of the sweet gum where the cat 
was. I couldn’t climb the shellbark 
hickory either, because I couldn’t 
reach around the body of the tree. 
The bark pulled off and I couldn’t 
hold to it. After about thirty feet 
up the shellbark hickory, I could 
climb on the rest of the way and 
bend the top of the tree over to the 
sweet gum. 

“Look, Shan,” Finn said, “‘there’s 
a little hickory above the shellbark 
hickory. Climb this little hickory 
and bend it over into the shellbark 
above its big body. You can climb 
the little part. Then you can go up 
to the top and bend it over to the 
sweet gum.” 

“But, Finn, Ill have to have 
something to lay over from the top 
of the shellbark hickory to the top 
of the sweet gum so that the cat 
can walk over to me,” I said. “It 
will have to be something I can 
carry tied to my back. It will have 
to be long enough for you to reach 
to me when I get up thirty feet on 
the shellbark hickory. I can’t bend 
this little hickory and swing with a 
plank tied to my back.” 

“What about one of Mom’s quilt- 
ing frames?” Finn had thought of 
the right thing and he started run- 
ning toward the green tunnel to go 
home. 

“Bring me a thick pair of socks, 
a piece of raw meat, and a bucket 
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of water, too!” I called to him. 

When Finn got back he had them 
all. He also brought a sea-grass 
string from last year’s bundled 
fodder. I put the heavy socks over 
my warm bare feet. My feet were 
tough, but this rough hickory bark 
was too much for them. I poured 
water from the bucket onto my 
socks. They’ll stick to the tree now, 
I thought. I put the piece of raw 
meat in my pocket, and I was off 
up the little hickory. It was easy to 
climb and I climbed to the top of 
it. I bent the small hickory and got 
hold of the shellbark above its big 
body. After catching hold of a limb 
on the big hickory, I went over into 
the big tree. Above me the cat went 
““Me-o-w.” It was very weak. Below 
me, standing on the ground, Finn 
tied the three quilting-frames to- 
gether. He lapped their ends and 
wrapped the sea-grass strings around 
them. He lifted the long quilting 
frame to me. I drew it up and 
untied the first frame and let the 
other two fall back to the ground. 
Then I tied the frame to me and up 
the shellbark hickory I went. 

“Be careful,” Finn said. 

I climbed and climbed up the 
tree. My feet got hot and my hands 
tired. I was afraid to look back at 
the ground. I kept looking up the 
tree. The cat was watching me. It 
looked like a heap of skin and bones. 
I said over and over to myself as I 
climbed, “That cat must not die.” 

After I climbed to the top of the 
big hickory, I was where the tip 
would bend with me. I swung like a 
bird’s nest in a grapevine. I was so 
high that I could look right over at 
the cat now. I didn’t look back 
down at the earth because this was 
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the highest I’d ever climbed. I’d 
climbed many a tree to get a possum 
or a crow’s nest, but no possum 
could climb a tree like this unless 
there was a grapevine running up 
to it. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” I called. 

It answered, ‘““Me-o-w.” Then it 
wagged its tail very slow-like. I 
hooked my leg over a hickory limb 
and untied the quilting frame from 
around my body. I laid it over into 
the sweet-gum forks. The cat 
looked at it. I punched the end of 
the quilting frame under the cat. It 
was all brindled, with big eyes and 
claws. 

“T don’t know, Finn, whether it’s 
a tame cat or a wildcat,” I called. 
“Whatever it is, we are going to get 
it out of that tree.” 

The cat stood up then and 
stepped on the quilting frame. It 
went, “‘Sssssssssssss-hhhhhhhhhh.” It 
ran back weakly. It wobbled as it 
moved away. Then, I took the meat 
from my pocket. 

“Kitty, kitty, kitty,” I called. It 
moved toward me, smelling the 
meat I was holding. This time it 
walked out on the quilting frame. 
I held the meat closer. The frame 
was just about three inches wide, 
but the cat could walk on it. The 
cat had about ten feet to walk with 
a littlke down grade toward me. 
Slowly it started walking over 
toward me sniffling the meat. 

“Finn, I believe it’s the kitten of 
a cat gone wild,” I said as it came 
closer. When it took hold of the 
meat, I caught it by the neck, 
hugged it close to my body with one 
arm, dropped the quilting frame, 
and started on my way down the 
tree. It was too weak to try to claw 
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me. My feet burned as I slid down. 
I scaled down over the big tough- 
butted end of the shellbark that I 
couldn’t climb and hit the ground. 

Finn took the cat. He took the 
meat away from it. 

“T’ll take you to the house and 
give you some milk, kitty,” he said. 
“You poor skinny thing!” 

I carried the quilting frames and 
water bucket. My feet hurt but I 
hurried along to keep up with Finn. 

“Where did you get that ani- 
mal?” Pa asked. “Looks like part 
wildcat! Look at it, Sall!” 

“Look what claws,” Mom said. 

“It’s the kitten that’s been keep- 
ing you awake at night,” Finn said. 
“It was up in the forks of a big 
sweet gum and Shan climbed up and 
got it. It’s been there nine days, we 
know.” 

“Just give it warm sweet milk, 
a little at a time until you get it 
livened up,” Mom said. 

Finn gave it sweet milk. It 
cleaned the saucer up and wanted 
more. 

“It’s sure a dangerous lookin’ 
cat,” Pa said. “Bet that’s what old 
Black Boy’s been treein’ up there. 
Every time we got to the tree it 
jumped out. I’ve been thinkin’ there 
was a den of coons up there. It’s a 
den of cats, and it looks to me like 
part wildcat. That’s just a kitten or 
it would a had sense enough to come 
down the tree backwards.” 

““He’s my cat,” Finn said. “I’m 
going to call him Sweetgum after 
the tree we got him from.” 

Finn gave Sweetgum more milk, 
then a little more and a little more. 
He put a collar around his neck and 
tied him to the porch. He fixed him 
a bed in a box. Finn made a hole 
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where the cat could crawl back 
into the box if any of the dogs tried 
to bother him. 

Black Boy walked out in the yard 
and kicking up the dirt with his 
hind feet, he growled. His hair stood 
up all over his back. 

Sweetgum went “‘Ssssssss-hhhhh,” 
and ran back into the box. He 
didn’t like Black Boy. Black Boy 
didn’t like him. 

“T believe they know one an- 
other,” Pa said. 

Sweetgum ran free about the 
house when summer was nearly 
over. He was growing to be a very 
big cat with brindled stripes over 
his body. 

““He’s not like a tame cat,” Pa 
said. “Look how long those claws 
are gettin’, will you? He could cut 
a dog all to pieces. He’s nearly as 
big as Black Boy. I saw him comin’ 
to the house the other mornin’ 
draggin’ a black snake six feet long. 
He had it by the neck and it was 
still alive. He’s been huntin’ over 
these hills like a dog. He’s a danger- 
ous lookin’ cat.” 

Anywhere Finn went Sweetgum 
would follow. The cat followed him 
to visit Uncle Mel. If Finn started 
to town, Sweetgum would run 
along the ridge path until Finn got 
near the town where the houses 
scared him. There Sweetgum would 
run back into the dark woods. 
When Finn came back from town, 
Sweetgum would be at the house. 
He would come up to Finn and 
purr. Finn would then give him a 
bowl of sweet milk. 

One morning when Finn gave 
Sweetgum his milk Black Boy came 
up and started growling. Sweetgum 
wouldn’t leave the milk. He stood 
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by the pan and hissed: “‘Ssssss-ttttt.” 
His brindled hair stood up on his 
back. 

Black Boy’s hair stood up on his 
back. He went: “Ggggggg-rrrrrrr.” 

This was definitely a quarrel. 
Black Boy never quarreled with pos- 
sums, coons, weasels, minks, or 
ground hogs. He went in and got 
them. He laid them out dead when 
he was through. He was_ half 
mountain-cur and half hound. I had 
known him to crush a polecat’s head 
in his mouth at one bite. He ran in 
to grab the cat. Sweetgum spatted 
him with his paws like a man using 
his fists, only faster. Black Boy kept 
going in and pushing Sweetgum 
back. Finn hollered for Pa, who 
came running and yelling. He ran 
in to grab Black Boy, because Black 
Boy knew how to kill a wildcat! He 
had killed them before. He knew 
one’s skull was thin and easily 
crushed. 

Finn ran in and pushed Black Boy 
back and picked Sweetgum up and 
held him in his arms. 

““He’s hurt Black Boy,” said Pa. 
Pa’s voice trembled. “He’s hurt him 
bad!” 

“He started the fight,” Finn said. 
“TI was feeding Sweetgum and Black 
Boy tried to run him away.” 

Black Boy’s lips were split as if 
someone had taken a knife and split 
them. Under his tongue there was a 
hole torn almost through. His ears 
were riddled the way a July hail- 
storm riddled tobacco leaves. 

“T tell you he’s part wildcat,” Pa 
said. “He’s hurt Black Boy more 
than you think. Look, Shan!” 

“TI don’t want to see it, Pa,” I 
said. I looked away. “I can’t stand 
to look.” 
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Then I turned my head. Sweet- 
gum had ripped Black Boy’s stom- 
ach beyond repair. He had sliced 
our powerful hunting dog almost to 
pieces. 

“He'll have to be killed,” Pa 
cried, holding onto Black Boy’s 
collar since the dog was still trying 
to get the cat in Finn’s arms. “The 
dog’ll never fight any more! Some- 
body will have to put him out of 
his misery!” 

“It won’t be me,” I said. “I 
couldn’t do it!” 

““He’s always liked our old single- 
barreled shotgun, son. Every time it 
cracked, game fell from the tree or 
on the ground in front of him. He’s 
not afraid of our gun. Black Boy’ll 
look at the barrel when you point it 
at him!” 

“But I couldn’t shoot that dog,” 
I said. “I love him too much!” 
Warm tears ran down my cheek. I 
felt them leave my eyes and run 
warmly over my face. “I'll leave 
home before I shoot him!” 

“If you loved him enough, you’d 
kill him and put him out of his 
misery,” Pa said. 

“T don’t want to kill him,” Finn 
said, still holding his cat up while 
Black Boy looked up at the cat and 
whined pitifully. “I’ve killed too 
much wild game with him.” 

“What are you goin’ to do with 
that damned cat then?” Pa asked. 
“Tt’s killed the best dog we’ve ever 
owned or ever will own!” 

“T’'d like to say something,” I in- 
terrupted before Finn could reply. 
“IT read in the paper where a big cat 
died at the Cincinnati Zoo. I won- 
der, couldn’t you let them have 
Sweetgum to take its place? He’ll be 
put in captivity but he’ll be well 
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fed!” 

“No, no,” Finn shouted. ‘Not 
Sweetgum! I don’t want him put in 
captivity!” 

“Yes, get rid of him,” Pa shouted, 
interrupting Finn. “That cat’s too 
dangerous to run loose! Put that 
thing in captivity!” 

“Sweetgum’s not that danger- 
ous,” Finn said, bending his face 
over toward the cat and wiping the 
tears that streamed down his face on 
its lively bristling fur. “Black Boy 
tried to kill him! Now, the price 
Sweetgum has to pay for protecting 
his own life is to go into captivity 
the rest of his days! I can’t stand to 
see him lose his freedom. I’ve raised 
Sweetgum from a long skinny kit- 
ten. I love him! He didn’t start that 
fight! Black Boy started it.” 

“Put that cat in the corncrib this 
minute!” Pa shouted. “He can’t get 
out of there! We'll decide later 
what to do with him. He can’t go 
free any longer! Right now, I’ve got 
to do somethin’ with Black Boy. We 
can’t save him! Death will be 
merciful.” 

“T can’t do it, Pa. He’d look up at 
the gun with love in his eyes and 
he’d think we were goin’ hunting,” 
I said. 

“Shut up, Shan!” Pa shouted. 

Finn walked away toward the 
corncrib with Sweetgum in_ his 
arms. 

“TI can go over the hill and get 
Cief Hillman to do it, Pa,” I told 
him, with words that sounded 
strange to my own ears. “Cief shot 
his own dog, Shep, after a mad dog 
bit him. Cief never batted an eye! I 
couldn’t do that!” 

“You’re like me, Shan,” Pa 
sighed, wiping the tears from his 
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sun-tanned face with the back of 
his knotty fist. 

“Tll go over the hill and get 
Cief,” I said. 

I looked at Black Boy and had to 
turn my head away quickly. Pa 
stood beside him with his head 
turned away, and when Black Boy 
whined he said soft soothing words 
to him. 

“Have Cief bring his own gun,” 
Pa added as I hurried away. “I don’t 
want mine to kill him.” 

When I was upon the hillside 
path I heard my father’s soft words: 
“Stand it a while longer, Black 
Boy! It won’t be much longer 
now!” 

I ran a mile over the hill and 
down on Tanyard, where I found 
Cief. I told him what had happened 
and why I had come. 

“Sure, Pll go,” he said. “I'll take 
my gun. I’m surprised that a house 
cat got Black Boy.” 

“Sweetgum is a strange house cat, 
Cief,” I explained. “I believe he’s a 
wildcat.” 

When we hurried over the hill- 
path we found Pa standing like a 
sentinel guarding Black Boy. 

“I’ve never seen anything as bad 
as this,” Cief said. “The sooner 
Black Boy is out of his pain, the 
better! It'll have to be done here!” 

“Yes, I know it will,” Pa said. 
“Give me time to get out of sight.” 

When Pa walked away, I fol- 
lowed. Black Boy whined to follow 
us, but I stopped both ears with my 
fingers so I wouldn’t hear the 
sounds. I hurried to keep up with 
Pa, who was almost running. 

I followed Pa down the road 
about two hundred yards and then 
we heard the report of a gun. We 
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turned and walked slowly toward 
the house. When we got there Cief’s 
gun was lying on the ground, but 
he and the dog were gone. 

Finn had sauntered slowly around 
the house into the background. Tall, 
slender, freckle-faced, and fourteen, 
he was very silent. Pa and I were 
silent, too. We stood in our back 
yard waiting for Cief to return for 
his single-barreled shotgun. Cief was 
not gone very long. He came down 
Shinglemill Hollow wiping the 
sweat from his wild-plum-red face 
with a blue bandanna. 

“Black Boy was a very heavy 
dog,” he said, short of breath. “I 
put him in a burlap sack and car- 
ried him up there near the poplar by 
the path. You can’t miss him. 
Thought maybe you might have a 
place you wanted to bury him.” 

“That’s good of you, Cief,” Pa 
told him. “You’ve done what I for- 
got to tell you. I want to bury him 
on the top of Old Baldy where he’ll 
be above the woods he’s hunted in.” 

Cief picked up his gun and put it 
across his shoulder. 

“How much do I owe you?” Pa 
asked. 

“Not a cent,” he replied, and 
started walking away. 

*“A mattock and a shovel, Finn,” 
Pa said to me. “It'll take all three of 
us to carry Black Boy and the tools 
to the top of Old Baldy.” 

He carried one end of the burlap 
sack and I carried the other, while 
Finn followed with the mattock and 
shovel. When we started up Old 
Baldy the sun was down and there 
were long shadows in the valley, but 
as we reached the top of this high- 
est point of our land, the sun was 
still shining. Here we dug a grave 
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under the tall pines where high 
winds sighed. We laid Black Boy in 
his grave and shoveled him under 
with fertile new ground-dirt. Then 
we laid lichen-covered rocks over 
the grave and turned silently away 
as the sun was just setting. We went 
on home and I went to bed, leaving 
Finn and Pa sitting before a small 
open fire in the living room. 


Sometime in the night I was hav- 
ing a dream about being chased by 
wildcats when I was awakened by 
the shotgun blast. I jumped up in 
bed and looked for Finn. He’d not 
come to bed. Pa came running into 
my room in his nightshirt. 

““Where’s Finn?” he asked. 

““He’s not here, Pa!” I cried. 
““He’s never gone to bed.” 

Pa looked into the living room 
where he kept our single-barreled 
gun hanging to a joist. “The gun is 
gone,” he said, and he opened the 
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door and ran out into the moon- 
light. 

“Who is that shootin’, Mick?” 
Mom asked, getting out of bed. But 
Pa had gone and I was getting up to 
follow him. 

Out in the early October moon- 
light, my father stood in the front 
yard watching a tall figure coming 
from the corncrib with a shotgun 
across his shoulder. He walked past 
us without saying a word. 

“No use to look, for Finn’s a good 
shot,” Pa said in a whisper. He 
shook his head sadly. 

“He’s killed Sweetgum,” I said. 
“I can’t believe it! He said Sweet- 
gum should never lose his freedom!” 

“It was mighty hard for him, 
son,” Pa said in a whisper. “He 
wouldn’t let that wildcat go into 
captivity. He loved him too much 
for that. He had to love him a lot 
to kill him. It’s mighty hard to kill 
the thing you love.” 


Phosphorescence 
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Fireflies 


Play hide-and-seek in the tall grass, 
Rise and improvise 
Their lacy traceries, 


Flitter, 
Circle, 
Glitter, 


Pass and loop and counterpass, 


Twinkle, 
Darkle, 

Sprinkle 
Sparkles. 


The Motley Crew 
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HE Motley crew was seven 
brothers, a corn - liquor - 
drinking, hound-dog-hunt- 


ing, fist-fighting bunch of boys who 
were each different in his own way, 
yet each of them somehow with the 
Motley stamp upon him. Seven of 
them, raised wild without a mother 
on the Motley hill place, and you 
wondered sometimes how the old 
man ever managed it. I guess he 
couldn’t have done it without the 
Motley pride on his side; no matter 
how much they fought among them- 
selves in fun and jest, when an out- 
sider turned on them he faced seven 
fierce brothers instead of one. They 
had always stood together, each a 
man in his own right and yet part 
of the Motley unit—until Jewel 
Watson came back home that sum- 
mer. 

The oldest was John Tom, a big, 
rangy man with a black look on 
him and the proud Motley neck like 
a stubborn stallion, a blackness in 
his eyes and in the skin of his face 
and, when the devil was with him, 
in his soul, too, it was said. Next was 
Howard Martin, then Clefton Ash- 
ley, and those after him, in order, 
through Woodrow Wilson Motley, 
Q. T. Motley, Robert Louis Steven- 
son Motley, down to the last one, 
the seventh son, the strange one, 
Septimus Motley—the only one with 
a nickname—who was called Sepp. 

The thing that happened about 
Jewel Watson happened between the 
first and the fourth, John Tom and 
Woodrow Wilson, who were like the 


night and the day, for Woodrow 
Wilson was fair where John Tom 
was dark—with blond hair and a 
laughing face and a fair, bright flesh 
that made him the Number One 
Motley with the girls. And he took 
advantage of it; he enjoyed his danc- 
ing and his loving, and he smiled at 
them and left them with a feeling 
of gratefulness in their heart that 
lasted at least until he was out of 
sight. He was this way until the 
night he saw Jewel Watson. 

On the other hand, John Tom 
Motley was not easy with the girls, 
for he was given to sudden dark 
moods, and that puzzles a woman. 
No courting man should ever puz- 
zle a woman in that way. He had 
been known to get up abruptly and 
walk away from a girl’s side and go 
off into the woods and stay gone all 
day or the rest of the night. Some- 
times he would do this in the middle 
of a dance when the courting would 
just be getting interesting, and so he 
was known to be unreliable among 
the girls and women of that valley. 
He was this way until the night he 
saw Jewel Watson. 

Jewel Watson had been there all 
the time, but neither of them had 
seen her. She was quietly growing 
up, known by all, and one day in the 
spring she had gone over the moun- 
tain to help take care of an ailing 
sister and her newborn baby until 
she got her strength back. It was 
August before she returned and in 
that time her miracle had happened 
to her... she went away a girl and 
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came back a woman. 

On the night of her return she 
went with two sisters to a dance. 
Woodrow Wilson Motley saw her 
first, sitting on a bench around the 
wall, watching the dancing couples. 
He went up to her and took her 
hand. “Jewel Watson,” he said, “‘it’s 
time for you and me to be dancing 
together.” 

She smiled and laughed to hear 
him talk so and stood up, with that 
graceful movement of a woman who 
newly knows she’s a woman, and 
came into his arms. The hill-folk 
don’t go too much for square danc- 
ing any more, for round dancing has 
become far more popular, and 


Woodrow Wilson held her tightly 
in his arms as he spun her around 
the floor. While they were dancing, 
John Tom came into the doorway 
and looked into her face over his 
brother’s shoulder, and looked again, 


standing frozen there in the door- 
way, his dark face still and sombre 
with the discovery of her. 

There is no cutting-in in a hill 
dance; when one boy cuts in on an- 
other it’s a challenge to fight. So 
John Tom stood still in the doorway 
until the dance had ended and 
Woodrow Wilson led her back to 
the bench and sat down beside her, 
laughing and talking with her. Just 
before the music started, John Tom 
walked across the floor and stood 
before her. 

“Give me this dance,” he said in 
his abrupt way, staring into her face 
now from close up. 

Woodrow Wilson looked up into 
his dark face, seeing the expression 
in his eyes. “Meet my new girl, John 
Tom,” he said pleasantly, watching 
John Tom’s face. “Jewel Watson, 
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who has come back over the moun- 
tain a_ beautiful woman.” She 
blushed to hear him talk so. 

“T’ve met her,” John Tom said, 
without even looking at him, with- 
out taking his eyes away from Jewel. 
“Give me this dance,” he said again 
to her. 

Jewel sat still for a moment for 
she knew that this could mean fight- 
ing between the men. It would have, 
too, except that they were brothers 
and brothers do not fight each other 
easily, without much provocation, 
about man-sized things, even if they 
are Motley brothers. John Tom kept 
looking at her, while she was wait- 
ing to see what Woodrow Wilson 
would do or say, feeling the beauty 
of her in his mind. She was a little 
girl and there was a smooth olive- 
ness in her skin that is not usual 
among our people. Her eyes were 
slanty eyes, deep and brilliant and 
large, but slanty eyes that tilted 
strangely in her face, making her 
deliciously different. And where in 
the spring she had been gawky like 
a colt, now she was all of one piece, 
moving gracefully and well with the 
liquid rhythm of a good horse or a 
womanly woman. 

Woodrow Wilson kept on looking 
at John Tom without moving and 
then, having given him time enough 
for challenge, Jewel got up without 
a word and went to John Tom. He 
lifted his arms to receive her, and, 
with the waiting, the music was well 
into the tune now. They merged 
into the dancing crowd. There was 
no talking between them as they 
danced, as there had been with 
Woodrow Wilson, talking and 
laughing. John Tom danced almost 
as if it were a duty, without looking 
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down into her face, holding her 
carefully instead of close, just let- 
ting her nearness be enough. 

Woodrow Wilson watched them 
for a moment, a strangeness in his 
eyes, and then he got up and walked 
out the door. He went into the dark- 
ness, seeking and finding infallibly 
the hidden cluster of men and boys 
around the jug. He picked it up and 
took a drink from it, put it down, 
and turned toward the house again. 
He quickened his step when he heard 
the music stop but he was too late; 
he met John Tom in the doorway. 

John Tom was alone and, looking 
over his shoulder, Woodrow Wilson 
saw Jewel sitting again on the bench. 

John Tom looked at Woodrow 
Wilson. “I’m taking her home,” he 
said, the statement sure and true in 
his dark voice, looking at his younger 
brother with the authority of the 
eldest. 

“I’m taking her home,” Woodrow 
Wilson said, laughing suddenly, 
throwing the challenge at him, for 
in the Motley crew there was no 
eldest and youngest, only equal 
brotherhood. 

They looked at each other for a 
moment and then turned away from 
the expression they each faced, not 
wanting to acknowledge formally 
the conflict between them. 

John Tom looked back toward 
Jewel just in time to see another boy, 
by name Walker Thompson, ap- 
proach her and ask her to dance. 

“We might neither one of us take 
her home,” he said quietly. “That 
would settle it, I reckon.” 

Woodrow Wilson looked too and 
then swung his glance back to John 
Tom. He dug into his pocket and 
brought out a quarter. 
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““Heads or tails?” he said. 

John Tom did not even look at 
him. “Heads,” he said. 

Woodrow Wilson spun the coin, 
slapped it on the back of his hand, 
and looked at it. “I win,” he said. 

He walked into the dancing 
couples, threading among them, and 
tapped Walker Thompson on the 
back. Walker Thompson stopped 
dancing abruptly and turned toward 
him. They stared at each other and 
then they both walked toward the 
door, the challenge accepted and 
given, leaving Jewel alone on the 
dance floor. They passed John Tom, 
going toward the darkness, down to- 
ward the cars parked in a circle of 
readiness, their turned-on headlights 
making an arena for fighting. John 
Tom did not follow them, but stood 
in the doorway, his eyes on Jewel. 

When Woodrow Wilson came 
back, wiping blood from his face, 
the outside competition soundly 
beaten, he saw that they were danc- 
ing together again. He calculated 
quickly in his mind that he had been 
gone for three dances. 

“T thought I’d won,” he said aloud 
to himself, for the girls like the men 
to fight over them. “But maybe I 
didn’t after all.” 

He waited patiently until the 
dance ended and then claimed the 
next. 

They danced turn and turn about 
until the dance was over and then 
the two of them walked Jewel home, 
one on each side of her, each holding 
one hand. Woodrow Wilson laughed 
and talked with her but John Tom 
walked silently, darkly, with little 
to say. And Jewel did not show what 
she felt or thought; she walked be- 
tween the two brothers without fa- 
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voritism, talking to them both, her 
laughter a light tinkle among their 
heavier tones like the sound of a 
mountain creek in the trees. They 
left her at her doorstep and turned 
together to walk away, keeping side 
by side, step by step. 

After they left the yard Woodrow 
Wilson began to trot, moving a pace 
ahead at first, but John Tom picked 
up the rhythm and moved up beside 
him. Within a hundred yards they 
were running hard, side by side, step 
by step, running through the fruit- 
ful, balmy August night without 
speech, the only sound their young 
feet light and quick on the dirt road. 

It was August time, with a feel 
of fullness in the air, and the young 
men’s blood was hot and good in 
their veins. There was a slight breeze 
that night, a full August moon, and 
the pines whispered at them as they 
ran. The moonlight splashed at them 
in the open spaces. The running was 
hard and even and ruthless on the 
lungs and legs. It was six miles from 
the doorstep of Jewel’s house to the 
Motley place and they ran the six 
miles without faltering. When they 
came into the yard they were step 
with step, side by side, breast by 
breast. There was not an inch be- 
tween them as they finished fast into 
the yard and stopped, panting, fac- 
ing each other without even seeing 
the other five brothers standing on 
the porch watching them. 

“You boys having a little foot 
race?” Robert Louis Stevenson said 
dryly. 

They dropped down on the porch 
steps, side by side, their lungs bel- 
lowing for air. For a moment they 
could not speak. Then Woodrow 
Wilson flung his head up, saying 
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words triumphantly first. 

“Just a little contest,” he said. 
“It’s a fine August night. A fine 
night for running.” 

“Tt’s a better way than fighting,” 
Sepp said. His strange eyes glowed 
in the dark. He was the seventh son 
and the others were sometimes afraid 
of him. “But it will come to that if 
you don’t stop it now.” 

“Glad to stop it any time,” John 
Tom growled. “All Woodrow Wil- 
son has to do is quit trying to cut my 
time and take my girl.” 

“T saw her first,” Woodrow Wil- 
son said lightly. But there was an 
edge in his voice. 

“Let’s leave it now,” Clefton Ash- 
ley said. He was the quiet one, who 
did the cooking and the cleaning 
around the house. “Let’s leave it 
now. Tomorrow is a working day.” 

The next day they were cutting 
wood against the winter, for the 
crops were already laid by, and they 
sawed against each other, all day 
long, one on each end of the cross- 
cut, each refusing to be spelled by 
any of the other five. They sawed a 
mort of wood that day, too—it was 
said in the countryside that two men 
had never cross-cut so many logs in 
one day before in the memory of 
man. When the sun went down they 
were dripping wet with sweat and 
their shoulders drooped with fatigue. 

But they had hardly straightened 
their bent backs when John Tom 
was running, getting a head start on 
Woodrow Wilson in his surprise, 
running hard and fast toward the 
house in his exhaustion. Woodrow 
Wilson let out a shout and took out 
after him, straining to catch up. He 
gained slowly for a while, and then 
John Tom got caught on the barbs 
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climbing through a fence and Wood- 
row Wilson vaulted the four-strand 
barbed wire in a running leap to 
catch him. 

They came into the yard, panting, 
and dropped to the Bermuda grass, 
lying there, their lungs gasping for 
air. They did not move until Clef- 
ton Ashley appeared on the back 
porch and told them supper was 
ready. They got up then, washed 
their faces in the washpan on the 
porch, and went into the kitchen. 

“Now, we can’t afford for you to 
eat against each other, too,” Robert 
Louis Stevenson said. “You'll just 
eat us out of house and home. So sit 
down and behave yourselves.” 

They sat down at the long table 
with the other boys and waited for 
the Old Man to say grace. But he did 
not move, looking at them from un- 
der his beetling brows. He was a big, 
rangy, tough hickory of an old man, 
with a face the color and texture of 
saddle leather. ‘““You seven boys have 
fought each other all your natural- 
born days,” he said, his voice rum- 
bling directly at John Tom and 
Woodrow Wilson. He stopped a 
moment, his gnarled hands on the 
table on each side of his plate. “But 
you ain’t never fought each other 
about man-sized things.” 

John Tom and Woodrow Wilson 
sat stiff under his gaze, without 
looking at him or at each other. “I 
hope you never will,” the Old Man 
said quietly. “I hope you never will.” 
He ducked his head and said grace. 

Maybe it wasn’t a contest in eat- 
ing, but they put away plenty, for 
it had been a hard day. They finished 
and got up together, going toward 
the back porch again, where they 
stripped off their shirts and washed 
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their upper bodies. They both put 
on dress pants and open-collared 
white shirts and before the sun was 
two hours down they stood on the 
porch again, ready to go. 

They walked down the steps, both 
braced against the other, into the 
yard. Then John Tom stopped. 

“Look,” he said. “I’m not quit- 
ting. But if we run against each 
other them six miles over there, 
neither one of us will be in a condi- 
tion to sit and talk to a girl. We'll 
be sweaty and panting like we came 
straight from the field.” 

Woodrow Wilson considered. “All 
right,” he said. “No running—at 
least on the way there.” 

They sat with her on the porch 
until midnight and then ran home 
the six miles. But this time it was not 
a solitary race; somehow the word 
had gotten around that day and 
clumps and clusters of boys and 
young men were spaced along the 
route that they would follow. When 
they came into sight they would 
stand up, hollering and yelling, the 
voices grouped and musical in the 
after-midnight air, and they would 
run with them for a time, encourag- 
ing one or the other. 

But Woodrow Wilson and John 
Tom paid them no heed, running 
silently and grimly, and the pace was 
slower than it had been the night be- 
fore. When they drew up into the 
yard they were side by side again, 
stride for stride, their young bodies 
evenly matched. 

John Tom stopped in the yard 
and flung himself down on_ the 
ground. Woodrow Wilson stood for 
a second longer, and collapsed slowly, 
worn to a frazzle, unable to stand on 
his knotted legs. They lay quietly for 
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a minute under the gaze of their 
five brothers who had waited up to 
see them come home. The Old Man 
was long since sound asleep in bed. 

Finally John Tom rolled over and 
sat up. “It don’t look like running 
is going to settle it,” he said. 

Woodrow Wilson lay still. “No,” 
he said slowly. “Don’t look like it 
will. And I don’t know what 
would.” 

They watched each other in the 
moonlight and the five other 
brothers stood on the porch apart 
from them. There was a separateness, 
for the first time, in the fourth 
brother and the first one. 

“T said it would come to fighting,” 
Sepp said, and the tone of his voice 
put a shiver into all of them. For 
they knew it would not be an or- 
dinary fight when John Tom and 
Woodrow Wilson came together. 

“That’s what it’s always taken,” 
Woodrow Wilson said thoughtfully. 
“Between any two men anywhere 
when they both wanted the same 
girl. It has always taken that.” 

They lay side by side, looking at 
each other, and then John Tom stood 
up. His dark voice was heavy in the 
air when he spoke. “I’m taking Jewel 
Watson home from that dance to- 
morrow night. I want to marry her. 
I don’t know what you want with 
her, but knowing your ways with 
women, I’ve got my notions. And 
Jewel is worth more than that.” 

It was the first bitter word said 
between them and John Tom had 
said it. Woodrow Wilson’s face 
tightened and he stood up, too. 

“Maybe I’ve changed my mind 
and decided to settle down,” he said. 
“Maybe I figure it’s time to get mar- 
ried, too. Who are you to say what’s 
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in my heart?” 

John Tom faced the trueness of 
his saying but the love in him could 
not bend before it. “I can’t say it,” 
he admitted and there was no grudg- 
ing in his tone. “But I’m still taking 
her home tomorrow night.” 

Woodrow Wilson walked past him 
toward the porch. He looked up into 
Sepp’s glowing eyes, and felt a 
shiver go over him. “Maybe,” he 
said. “Maybe.” 

The dance was crowded that 
night, for the news spread quickly 
and everybody wanted to see John 
Tom and Woodrow Wilson meet. 
Each of them had had many fights 
and had lost few, and the betting 
was heavy on both sides. Woodrow 
Wilson came early and claimed 
Jewel, dancing with her every dance, 
and the others watched them to- 
gether, waiting for the appearance 
of John Tom. There was a troubled 
look on Jewel’s face as she danced, 
and did not smile and laugh as she 
had before. She and Woodrow Wil- 
son did not even talk as they danced, 
and Woodrow kept watching the 
door. 

It was nearly midnight, nearly 
time for the dance to be over, when 
John Tom came. For he had not said 
he was coming to dance; he had said 
he was taking Jewel Watson home 
from the dance. And now he had 
come to do it. He stood suddenly in 
the doorway and looked at them, 
and there was a stillness in the room. 
The fiddle stopped on a false note 
that scraped the nerves like a nail 
drawn across a tin roof. 

John Tom walked into the room. 
“T’ve come to take you home, 
Jewel,” he said. His voice was soft as 
he spoke to her and he watched her 
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face without looking at Woodrow 
Wilson. 

Jewel stood uncertainly between 
them, a little woman, small and neat 
and lovely, between the rangy, heavy 
bodies of the two brothers, the dark 
and the light. She looked up into 
John Tom’s face, her own face 
troubled. Then Woodrow Wilson 
moved. 

“If you can,” he said quietly. 

They looked at each other, meas- 
uring each other, the first and the 
fourth, and they were brothers, 
equal in the right of their manhood. 

“T can,” John Tom said. 

“Let’s see about that,” Woodrow 
Wilson said. 

Jewel gave a little gasp that was 
loud in the room, in the silence of 
the people. John Tom turned, then, 
and walked stiffly toward the door, 
for there is a convention in the hills 
against fighting inside the house at 
a dance. Woodrow Wilson followed 
him and they walked between the 
people into the yard, walking almost 
side by side until they reached the 
cleared space where the cars were 
parked and by the time they got 
there the lights were on, bathing the 
sandy arena in a harsh glow. 


They walked into the arena, still 
side by side, moving like gamecocks. 
Suddenly Woodrow Wilson grasped 


John Tom’s arm, whirled him, 
turned him, and struck him full in 
the face, the sudden blow bringing 
a gasp from the crowd. John Tom 
growled and sprang upon Wood- 
row, bringing him to the ground, 
his hands doubled and pounding at 
him. Woodrow rolled and twisted 
under him and sprang to his feet, 
moving crouched, blood already on 
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his face, as it was on John Tom’s. 

Then they were no longer alone in 
the arena. Jewel flew in between 
them, her hands pushing at them, her 
voice scolding and frantic. 

“What are you deciding?” she 
said. “What do you think you're 
fighting about?” 

They stopped, bewildered, watch- 
ing her. This was an unprecedented 
thing, the girl coming into the fight- 
ing in this way. She stood before 
them, taut with fury, her hands 
clenched. 

“You think I'll automatically love 
the man that beats up the other 
one?” 

They stood abashed before her. 
John Tom looked down at the 
ground, his dark, glowering face 
sombre and _ withdrawn, feeling 
guilty and ashamed. Woodrow Wil- 
son could not meet her eyes either. 

“J don’t know which one I love 
either,” Jewel said. “I plain don’t 
know. But why don’t you two fools 
enter a contest that might prove 
something?” 

They looked at her then, hope 
dawning in their eyes. 

“Each of you walk in the moon- 
light with me for five minutes,” she 
said, her voice challenging them. 
“And I will kiss each of you. And 
then I will decide who is the win- 
ner.” She flung her head proudly. 
“It may be that both of you will 
lose.” 

Woodrow Wilson looked at John 
Tom. They stared at each other for 
a moment while the crowd held their 
breath. Then Woodrow Wilson dug 
into his pocket for a quarter, spun 
it in the air, and clapped it on his 
wrist. “Heads or tails?” he said. 


“Heads,” John Tom said. 
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Woodrow Wilson looked at the 
coin. “I win.” He turned his head, 
then, to look at Jewel. “I go first,” 
he said, and there was a lightness and 
gayety in his voice that had not been 
there for days. 

Jewel came to his side and took 
his hand, her face flushed as the 
crowd watched her. She led Wood- 
row Wilson out of the circle into 
the darkness and the crowd parted 
to watch them go. They disappeared 
beyond a clump of pines in the 
moonlight. 

The five minutes seemed a long 
time. John Tom stood still and 
lonely in the abandoned arena where 
the battle was no longer being 
fought. His head was low and he 
stared at the ground, the only one 
not watching for their reappear- 
ance. 

Then they came back, walking 
slowly out of darkness into light, 
and Jewel’s color was even higher 
and there was a strange look in her 
slanty eyes. She dropped Woodrow 
Wilson’s hand and it seemed that she 
did so lingeringly; and no wonder, 
for he was known to have a way 
with women. 

She took the hand of the dark 
man, the silent, sombre one named 
John Tom Motley, and walked with 
him out of the circle, leaving Wood- 
row Wilson standing alone. He 
watched after them until they dis- 
appeared into the dappling of the 
moonlight and there was a strange 
look on his face, too. 

Five minutes stretched lingering- 
ly—longer, it seemed, than the first 
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five. Woodrow Wilson stood wait- 
ing and from the way he stood there 
was a confidence in him. Five more 
minutes passed and there was a wilt- 
ing in Woodrow Wilson and the 
crowd was beginning to stir. Five 
more minutes and still they did not 
return. Woodrow Wilson waited an- 
other agonizing time that was not 
measured in seconds, that seemed 
forever in the stillness and the wait- 
ing, and at last he forced himself to 
move. 

“T guess I lost this time,” he said, 
his voice suddenly loud in the quiet- 
ness. He tried to put a lightness into 
it but failed. 

“There they are,” a voice said out 
of the crowd, and then they could all 
see. They were walking farther away 
from them, going away from the 
crowd, blended together in the 
moonlight, their arms about each 
other. 

“Yes,” Woodrow Wilson said 
softly. “I guess I lost this time. She 
has given her decision.” 

He smiled then, his flesh bright 
again as he shook off the burden, 
and he laughed, carefreeness silver 
in the mellow August night. He 
looked at the crowd around him. 

“Anybody want to run a foot- 
race?” he challenged. “I can still 
outrun any man here.” He turned 
his head to look toward the place 
where the dark man and the slanty- 
eyed girl had disappeared. “Anybody 
except my brother John Tom Mot- 
ley,” he said. ““And John Tom Mot- 
ley has retired from any such doing 
as that.” 


Conrad's First Battleground! 
Almayer’s Folly 


Leo GuRKOo 


HE first two novels of 

Joseph Conrad, Almayer’s 

Folly and An Outcast of the 
Islands, take place in the Malay 
Archipelago, but his treatment of 
the Malayan scene undergoes a re- 
markable transformation from one 
to the other. Almayer’s Folly, writ- 
ten off and on over a five-year per- 
iod with the sporadic enthusiasm of 
an amateur, relegates nature to a 
lushly ornamental, animatedly irrel- 
evant role in the background of the 
story. An Outcast of the Islands had 
a different birth, and bears the 
marks of a man painfully climbing 
from an amateur to a semi-profes- 
sional status. The leap forward in 
the aesthetic maturity of the author 
is staggering. Despite occasional 
lapses, nature is as close to the heart 
of this second novel as it was to the 
periphery of the first. 

The skillful manipulation of ex- 
ternal detail in An Outcast of the Is- 
lands is evident from the start. Wil- 
lems, playing billiards and dispensing 
gratuitous advice, causes even the bil- 
liard balls to stand still “‘as if listen- 
ing also.” The sea, before the coming 
of steam and the Suez canal, extracts 
from Conrad a passionate farewell.’ 
The contrast of silence and sound is 
dramatized by the leaping of a fish 


1An earlier article on Conrad appeared in the last 
issue of this magazine. 

2The age of steam threatens to eliminate the old 
dramatic qualities of the sea: beauty, mystery, in- 
scrutability, cruelty, promise. Since these are the qual- 
ities Conrad finds in the universe, anything which 
smudges our awareness of them he finds tragically 
regrettable. 


“which measured the profundity of 
the overpowering silence that swal- 
lowed up the sharp sound suddenly.” 
From the sky Conrad plucks a 
splendid simile for Aissa: “Over the 
courtyard and the house floated a 
round, sombre, and lingering cloud, 
dragging behind a tail of tangled and 
filmy streamers—like the dishevelled 
hair of a mourning woman.” (An 
Outcast of the Islands, New York, 
1925, p. 241) In the wind he finds 
a movement to embody the hys- 
terical scenes made by Mrs. Willems 
in Almayer’s house: 


Those scenes, begun without any warning, 
ended abruptly in a sobbing flight and a 
bang of the door, stirred the house with a 
sudden, a fierce, and an evanescent disturb- 
ance; like those inexplicable whirlwinds that 
rise, run, and vanish without apparent cause 
upon the sun-scorched dead level of arid and 
lamentable plains (Outcast, 303). 


As Lingard describes the gold 
mine up the river that will make 
them all rich, he amuses Almayer’s 
small daughter by building a house 
of cards; its sudden collapse subtly 
indicates the hollowness and fragility 
of their dream of wealth. The un- 
used office, filled with furniture 
Almayer thought necessary to suc- 
cessful trading, is brilliantly imaged 
as “‘a temple of an exploded super- 
stition.” 

The linkage between Willems and 
nature springs to life almost from 
the moment that he arrives in Sam- 
bir. Sunk in sloth and moral inertia 
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—a frame of mind Conrad has made 
peculiarly his own province—the 
disgraced Dutchman is obsessed by 
what surrounds him: 


He heard the reproach of his idleness in the 
murmurs of the river, in the unceasing 
whisper of the great forests. Round him 
everything stirred, moved, swept by in a 
rush; the earth under his feet and the heav- 
ens above his head. The very savages around 
him strove, struggled, fought, worked—if 
only to prolong a miserable existence; but 
they lived, they lived! And it was only him- 
self that seemed to be left outside the scheme 
of creation in a hopeless immobility filled 
with tormenting anger and with ever- 
stinging regret (Outcast, 65). 


The river and the forests are not 
“arranged” to reflect the emotions 
of the man, in the traditional ro- 
mantic fashion. They are themselves, 
and therefore perfectly convincing. 
By juxtaposing their intense activity 
and Willems’ intense inactivity, 
Conrad not only heightens each but 
uses the one to alter the other. For 
this “natural” reminder of his with- 
drawal from life prepares Willems 
for his extraordinary encounter with 
Aissa which immediately follows. 

He sees her for the first time in 
the midst of the jungle ablaze with 
light at high noon, and now ensues 
one of the magnificent descriptions 
of sexual impact: 


High above, the branches of the trees met 
in a transparent shimmer of waving green 
mist, through which the rain of yellow rays 
descended upon her head, streamed in glints 
down her black tresses, shone with the 
changing glow of liquid metal on her face, 
and lost itself in vanishing sparks in the 
sombre depths of her eyes that, wide open 
now, with enlarged pupils, looked steadily at 
the man in her path. And Willems stared at 
her, charmed with a charm that carries with 
it a sense of irreparable loss, tingling with 
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that feeling which begins like a caress and 
ends in a blow, in that sudden hurt of a new 
emotion making its way into a human heart, 
with the brusque stirring of sleeping sensa- 
tions awakening suddenly to the rush of 
new hopes, new fears, new desires—and to 
the flight of one’s old self (Outcast, 69). 


The corrupt and _ corrupting 
jungle becomes the perfect ecolog- 
ical setting for Willems’ fall: ‘He 
had been baffled, repelled, almost 
frightened by the intensity of that 
tropical life which wants the sun- 
shine but works in gloom; which 
seems to be all grace and of colour 
and form, all brilliance, all smiles, 
but is only the blossoming of the 
dead; whose mystery holds the 
promise of joy and beauty, yet con- 
tains nothing but poison and decay.” 
(Outcast, 70). 

Civilization and barbarism strug- 
gle within Willems just as life and 
death struggle in the jungle. The two 
conflicts, juxtaposed and analo- 
gously linked, immensely reinforce 
the emotion of the man. Since this 
emotion is uncontrollably sensual, 
it comes appropriately enclosed in 
the bosom of the wildest, most un- 
tamed, most thickly tangled nature. 
For Willems’ journey in the novel 
is from man to animal, from the 
large city of Macassar and the 
smaller but no less human settle- 
ment of Almayer to the dark en- 
closure of the Malay jungle. Every 
stage of this steep psychological de- 
scent is accompanied by a similar 
progression in the physical frame of 
nature. The way in which these two 
levels of progression are fused dra- 
matically not only marks off Con- 
rad’s second novel from his first but 
establishes that successful vision of 
the relationship between man and 
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the sensory universe which is to be- 
come one of his supreme achieve- 
ments. 

The deepening struggle in Willems 
passes through a series of sharply de- 
fined stages, each in a suggestive 
liaison with nature. Conrad makes 
both him and Aissa superb physical 
specimens of their races, somehow 
in keeping with the dramatic gran- 
deur, even the grandioseness of their 
surroundings. Willems’ first sudden 
sense of his descent into nightmare 
has a relevant setting: 


He looked round wildly. Above the shape- 
less darkness of the forest undergrowth rose 
the treetops with their high boughs and 
leaves standing out black on the pale sky— 
like fragments of night floating on moon- 
beams. Under his feet warm steam rose from 
the heated earth... (Outcast, 80). 


The warm steam beclouds his mind, 
overwhelms his senses, causes him 
to imagine himself falling to some 
unpredictable doom. 


He struggled with the sense of certain 
defeat—lost his footing—fell back into the 
darkness. With a faint cry and an upward 
throw of his arms he gave up as a tired 
swimmer gives up: because the swamped 
craft is gone from under his feet; because 
the night is dark and the shore is far— 
because death is better than strife (Outcast, 
81). 


Other figures in the later novels 
are to jump or intend jumping to 
their destruction. In the darkness 
Jim jumps from the Patna to the 
everlasting dark hole of the life- 
boat. Flora de Barral, in Chance, is 
about to leap from a cliff when 
Marlow’s appearance restrains her. 
Conrad wraps moral degradation or 
despair in the physical act of falling. 
At the end, in a final irony, Willems 
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is drained of all feeling for Aissa 
while she continues to love him more 
violently than ever. Their embrace, 
under these decaying circumstances, 
culminates in Willems’ last vision of 
his fall into a final corruption: 


He stood still and rigid, pressing her me- 
chanically to his breast while he thought 
that there was nothing for him in the 
world. He was robbed of everything; robbed 
of his passion, of his liberty, of forgetful- 
ness, of consolation. She, wild with delight, 
whispered on rapidly, of love, of light, of 
peace, of long years . . . He looked drearily 
above her head down into the deeper gloom 
of the courtyard. And, all at once, it 
seemed to him that he was peering into a 
sombre hollow, into a deep black hole full of 
decay and of whitened bones; into an im- 
mense and inevitable grave full of corrup- 
tion where sooner or later he must, unavoid- 
ably, fall (Outcast, 339). 


Inside his confused and tormented 
consciousness Willems falls and rises 
a dozen times over, his surroundings 
serving as the ladder on which his 
descents and ascents are effected, as 
a barometer recording their vibra- 
tions. 

The emotional struggle between 
the white man and the Malay woman 
takes place at one point under the 
shadow of a gigantic tree. Its size 
reduces them to a minuscule focus, 
yet protects their human warmth 
from the merciless coldness of the 
cosmos: 


The solitary exile of the forests, great mo- 
tionless and solemn in his abandonment, left 
alone by the life of ages that had been 
pushed away from him by those pigmies 
that crept at his foot, towered high and 
straight above their heads. He seemed to 
look on, dispassionate and imposing, in his 
lonely greatness, spreading his branches wide 
in a gesture of lofty protection, as if to hide 
them in the sombre shelter of innumerable 
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leaves; as if moved by the disdainful com- 
passion of the strong, by the scornful pity 
of an aged giant, to screen this struggle of 
two human hearts from the cold scrutiny of 
glittering stars (Outcast, 154). 


Nature, however, is seldom so 
tender. The novel being a study of 
degradation, and particularly sexual 
degradation, we see nature chiefly in 
her fecundity, her teeming regenera- 
tion and decomposition. The decay 
of Willems is accompanied by the 
awesome decay, the struggle for life 
and perpetual creation of death in 
the proliferating jungle. When at 
last repudiated by Lingard and 
doomed by him to be an outcast in 
perpetual exile, Willems is seized by 
a sudden impulse to kill himself. But 
the thought of leaving the sensory 
world with all its intense and cease- 
less activity douses the impulse, and 
the desire to live flares up in him 
again: 


Round him, ceaselessly, there went on with- 
out a sound the mad turmoil of tropical life. 
After he had died all this would remain! He 
wanted to clasp, to embrace solid things; he 
had an immense craving for sensations; for 
touching, pressing, seeing, handling, holding 
on to all these things. All this would remain 
—remain for years, for ages, for ever. After 
he had miserably died there, all this would 
remain, would live, would exist in joyous 
sunlight, would breathe in the coolness of 
serene nights. What for, then? He would be 
dead. He would be stretched upon the warm 
moisture of the ground, feeling nothing, 
seeing nothing, knowing nothing .. . (Out- 
cast, 331-332). 


Thus the motivation, the stimulus 
for one of the last of his conscious 
acts comes to Willems straight from 
the heart of nature. By the time he 
dies at Aissa’s hands he has become 
almost as much the creature of the 
Malayan forest as she, as much its 
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victim as the victim of the bullet 
which she fires at him with such un- 
expected accuracy. 

In a letter to Edward Garnett 
(September 24, 1895) Conrad de- 
scribed his procedure in the final 
moments of An Outcast: 


In the treatment of the last scenes I 
wanted to convey the kind of placidity that 
is caused by extreme surprise. You must not 
forget that they are all immensely amazed. 
That’s why they are so quiet. .. . That’s why 
I put in the quiet morning—the immobility 
of surrounding matter emphasized only by 
the flutter of small birds. 


The craftsmanship throughout the 
novel reveals the closest, most con- 
scious planning of effects in an ef- 
fort to fuse together humanity and 
nature into a single fabric. The ef- 
fort does not always succeed. There 
are times when Conrad is still en- 
gaged in his early habit of romantic 
scene-painting, breathing into land- 
scape human characteristics: “At the 
sun’s disappearance . . . the immense 
cloud . . . hung arrested above the 
steaming forests; hanging low, silent 
and menacing over the unstirring 
tree-tops; withholding the blessing 
of rain, nursing the wrath of its 
thunder; undecided—as if brooding 
over its own power for good or for 
evil” (Outcast, 213). Or he will 
comment portentously and gratu- 
itously on some quite impersonal 
phenomenon: “. . . the river... 
hurried on unceasing and fast, re- 
gardless of joy or sorrow, of suffer- 
ing and of strife, of failures and 
triumphs that lived on its banks. 
The brown water was there, ready 
to carry friends or enemies, to nurse 
love or hate on its submissive and 
heartless bosom, to help or to hinder, 
to save life or give death; the great 
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and rapid river: a deliverance, a 
prison, a refuge or a grave” (Out- 
cast, 214). 

Nor are his symbols always under 
control. The tree drifting down the 
river on the second page of Al- 
mayer’s Folly, lifting its branch “in 
mute appeal to heaven,” embodies 
perfectly the life of Almayer. But 
the bluebottle fly which Lingard 
and Almayer vainly seek to kill, 
which flies away leaving them 
“looking very puzzled and idle, their 
arms hanging uselessly by their sides 
—like men disheartened by some 
portentous failure” (Outcast, 169), 
symbolizes the futility of their re- 
lationship in a way that seems in- 
trusive and commonplace. 


Success, however, easily outpaces 
failure in An Outcast. Curiously, 
Conrad’s pursuit of coordination is 


aided by his detachment from Wil- 
lems, a detachment that often ap- 


pears to mask a positive and 
even contemptuous dislike. In an 
“Author’s Note,” written twenty- 
four years after completing the 
novel, Conrad remembered that “the 
mere scenery got a great hold on me 
as I went on, perhaps because .. . 
the story itself was never near my 
heart. It engaged my imagination 
much more than my affection. As to 
my feeling for Willems it was but 
the regard one cannot help having 
for one’s own creation.” Not partic- 
ularly interested in Willems himself, 
his personal feelings disengaged, 
Conrad was free to concentrate on 
the story as an exercise in crafts- 
manship. For the thirty-six-year-old 
seaman trying his hand at learning a 
new trade (though he still thought 
of writing as only a temporary stop- 
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gap), nothing could be more useful. 
It allowed him to study in a co- 
herent way and at close range not 
only the problems of his second 
novel but the directions of his own 
temperament. The formless drift of 
Almayer’s Folly was now sharply ar- 
rested and the movement toward a 
unifying center set into motion. 
Henceforth, the separate parts of 
his fiction were to work together 
with an intimacy that, more than 
anything else, bespeaks the decisive 
role played by Aw Outcast in the 
formulation of Conrad’s art. 

One would never suspect from 
reading Conrad’s letters at this time 
that there was any advance at all in 
his technical power. Or an advance 
of any kind. He is anxiously busy 
making derogatory or self-deprecat- 
ing remarks about his work: 


. . the last chapter [of Am Outcast] is 
simply abominable. . . . As to the xxiv I feel 
convinced that the right course would be to 
destroy it .. . For months I have been afraid 
of that chapter—and now it is written— 
and the foreboding is realized in a dismal 
failure... This letter . . . is a confession of 
complete failure on my part. (To Edward 
Garnett, September 24, 1895.) 


. . « I consider it [Almayer’s Folly] hon- 
estly a miserable failure. Every critic (but 
two or three) overrated the book. It took 
me a year to tear the Outcast out of myself 
and upon my word of honour,—I look on it 
... with bitter disappointment. (To Edward 
Noble, 28 Oct., ’95.) 


Nor is it only the first two novels 
that he disparages. He refers to the 
stories begun immediately afterward 
as “dullest trash” and “the most rot- 
ten twaddle.” Yet he is desperately 
hungry for approval. Even when the 
critics approve, he is not satisfied. 
He must have public popularity as 
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well. Part of his self-deprecation was 
the ritualistic modesty of the Polish 
pan, part a mask for his own self- 
belief, part a nervous anxiety over 
his ambiguous position as half an 
unemployed merchant mariner, half 
an untried writer. But underneath 
the mask and the manners, under- 
neath the protective camouflage of 
mordant self-judgment, the struggle 
to master the materials of his new 
vocation was proceeding relentlessly. 

In Almayer’s Folly Conrad’s ap- 
prenticeship begins. With An Out- 
cast it is already over. Perhaps 
neither novel touches our hearts, any 
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more than it did the author’s. In 
them, however, he grasped the elu- 
sive linkages that drew his vision of 
man and his vision of nature to- 
gether. Thus armed, he was ready 
for the more intricate and profound 
linkages of The Nigger of the Nar- 
cissus, Heart of Darkness and Lord 
Jim, his first authentic masterpieces 
that do, unmistakably, touch the 
heart. The canvas of the first two 
novels was the battleground on 
which Conrad won the decisive vic- 
tory over his centrifugal self. With 
this victory the master mariner fi- 
nally gave way to the master writer. 


The Edge of Spring 


LucitE NoE._t DULA 


The edge of winter is a line of ice 


That leaves the sterile landscape bare and raw 


But April’s finger, trailing down the line, 


Can melt the edge and let the landscape thaw. 


And in my mind those cold, cramped thoughts arise 


And reach to touch one feather on a wing; 


While one cold thought beneath the glacier stirs 


And reaches for the golden edge of spring. 


The Family Man 


GEORGE VUKELICH 


OUISE was holding the little 

girl in her lap and reading a 

Pooh story when the little 

girl took her thumb from her mouth 

and stared at him. Her large brown 
eyes were burning. 

“Why do you kiss my Mommy?” 
she asked defiantly. 

He looked at Louise. 

“Tt’s all right, Honey,” Louise 
told the little girl. “Isn’t it all right 
when I kiss you?” 

““He’s not my Poppy,” the little 
girl frowned. She faced him. “‘You’re 
not my Poppy. I don’t want you to 
kiss my Mommy.” She turned and 
flung herself into her mother’s arms 
and Louise stroked the child’s face 
and looked at him for a long time. 

“Ann,” she asked finally, “do you 
want the rest of your story now?” 

“No!” 

“Do you want 

while?” 

“No!” 

“Then you might as well go to 
bed,” Louise said. She started to get 
up and the child screamed. 

“No! He’s not my Poppy. He’s 
not my Poppy.” 

She ran crying into her bedroom 
and they sat staring at each other 
and then Louise followed her. He sat 
smoking and listened to the crying. 


> 


to play for 


“It will take some time,” Louise 
said. ‘‘She’s seven years old and that 
is very old, you know.” 

“Yes,” he said. “Time.” 

“You’re doing all right,” she said. 
“You’re doing fine.” 


“You mean now that she hates 
me?” 

“My husband would have liked 
you,” she said. ‘“‘He would have liked 
you very much.” 

“You’re romancing it,” he said. 
“Aren’t you?” 

“No,” she said. “‘No. I just know, 
that’s all. You’re like him in many 
ways.” She paused. “Perhaps that’s 
why I knew you would find us.” 

“Was I looking for you?” 

“T think so.” 

“IT guess that’s right,” he said. 
“Tell me how it was before.” 

“All right.” 

She told him that she had met 
her husband at college and they had 
graduated and married and gone to 
live in Iowa, and then the girl Ann 
was born, and then the boy, and her 
husband was building a new home 
for them—and then he contracted 
polio and they put him in an iron 
lung and he died there. 

“I was a bad mother for a while,” 
she said. ““You know, I wanted not 
to care. And then my little boy 
died.” 

He listened to her and he remem- 
bered what somebody had told him 
that time at the 50th Field Hospital 
in France. A human being was like 
steel going into the flames and if you 
had the right stuff inside you, you 
were tempered and made strong as 
hell, and if you didn’t have the right 
stuff then you cracked and flawed 
apart and went into the slag heap. 
It was all a very impersonal business 
and there was no way around this 
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trouble thing. Sooner or later, you 
had to go into the flames. 

He leaned forward and kissed 
her and she yielded. 

“T wasn’t feeling sorry for you,” 
he said. “You understand that?” 

“Yes,” she said. 

“Only there are bad moments and 
there are good moments. I wanted 
you to know that this is a good one.” 

“I know,” she said. She kissed him 
then and he put down his cigaret 
and held her and she did not cry and 
he was proud of her. 

“It was a long time ago,” she said. 
“Three years ago.” 

“Another life.” 

“Yes,” she said, “‘another life.” 

They talked about everything and 
that included writing too. He told 
her that he felt it was in writing and 
through writing that a writer found 
himself and he had to be learning and 
growing all the time and in a way 
that was the beauty of the whole 
thing. The writer was constantly 
evaluating his experiences and re- 
evaluating them and looking back- 
ward and forward and cross-eyed 
all at the same time and trying to 
figure something out and that was 
the beauty of it for him. It was the 
pursuit of a story that always got 
him and held him. It was like chas- 
ing a buck deer or a woman or 
waiting for the goosebirds to fly 
over. The chase, the pursuit, the 
hunt was the real fun of life even 
if it wasn’t fun at the time. 

There were things in life that got 
him every time and quickened his 
blood and kept him going good and 
strong. It could be a baby’s hand 
curled around his thumb or the high 
up honking of Canadian geese going 
over in long strung out flights or the 
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tight arc of a flyrod bent into a 
German Brown or the eyes of this 
woman in love. 

There were things in life more im- 
portant than life itself and he was a 
long time learning this, but once he 
learned it he never forgot it. 

He was in love with her and he 
never wanted to be in love with an- 
other woman again. 

She leaned back and looked at him. 

“Tell me about your marriage,” 
she said softly. 

“The French have a phrase for it,” 
he said. 

“What?” 

“In the heart of every man, there 
sleeps a little pig.” 

“Tell me,” she said. ‘‘Please.” 

He held her and stroked her hair 
and he told her. 


His wife had gone with a boy in 
college and they had been very 
young and very much in love, and 
then they had broken up and the 
boy had gone away to study in Eng- 
land. He didn’t know this when he 
married her and perhaps it would 
have changed things and perhaps 
not, but he had married her and they 
had a little girl and then one day 
two years later the college boy came 
home from England. 

He liked to write in the evenings 
and his wife began to visit the Uni- 
versity Library, and that was all 
right with him because he was bad 
company when he was writing and 
he liked to be alone then. The library 
closed at ten-thirty and she usually 
stopped off at her mother’s for an 
hour or so, and then she came home 
and made fresh coffee and wanted to 
see what he had written and it was 
all very nice. 


THE FAMILY MAN 


Then one night a heavy summer 
storm had come up and he worried 
a little when she wasn’t home at 
twelve, and he stopped writing and 
walked around the apartment and 
looked in on the baby and covered 
her and then he thought she might 
be stuck somewhere or the car had 
conked out or something and he 
decided to call her mother and find 
out when she had left. Her mother’s 
words were like lightning bolts. 

“No. She hasn’t been here to- 
night,” her mother had said. “She 
hasn’t been here for the last month. 
Is something wrong?” 

No, he had told her. Nothing was 
wrong. He made up some crazy 
story about her going to a movie 
with the girls and he thought she 
had said something about stopping 
there and oh, Christ, he thought. He 
had hung up the phone and stood 
there listening to the wild rain rush- 
ing down the gutters and then he 
had gone into the nursery and stood 
over the baby’s crib. He had stood 
and he had watched and he had 
worked a long time to get a good 
grip on himself. 

He could talk about it now be- 
cause it was over now, and a long 
time over, and he didn’t feel on fire 
any more and he could talk about it. 

“They were very young,” Louise 
said. ““They wanted to go back.” 

“TI guess so.” 

“But you can’t go back. Only you 
don’t believe that when you're 


“[’m_ sorry,” Louise said. “I’m 
sorry for her.” 

He looked at her. 

“She’s not happy,” 
“And I’m sorry for her. I’m afraid 


Louise said. 


too.” 

“Why?” 

“She'll want to come back.” 

“No.” 

“Yes. She will.” 

He didn’t say anything. 

“T don’t know what to say,” she 
said. “You'll think I’m a perfect 
shrew.” 

He reached out and raised her 


poor lonely widow with a child. I’m 
a selfish selfish shrew.” 

“She won’t come back.” 

“She'll try.” 

“It’s no good,” he said. “She 
can’t.” 

“IT know,” she said. “Deep down 
I know. But she’ll try.” 

She began to cry. 

“What’s the matter?” 

“Tm crying for her. For when 
she'll try.” 

“You shouldn’t do that.” 

“Tl stop.” She looked at him. 
“T’m just remembering how it is 
when something dies.” 

He drew her close and she sobbed 
and he held her for a long time. 
Then the little girl was standing be- 
fore them in her sleepers with her 
thumb in her mouth and she crawled 
up on the sofa and looked into her 
mother’s face. 

“Why is Mommy crying?” 

Louise held her. 

“Because Mommy is happy, dar- 
ling. So very happy.” 

The little girl took her thumb 
from her mouth and her eyes 
brightened. 

“Mommy, if we have a new 
Poppy, then couldn’t we have a new 
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brother?” 

Louise nodded her head slowly and 
the little girl cuddled in between 
them and put her thumb in her 
mouth. Then the fingers of her other 
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hand found his and curled around his 
thumb and she watched him for a 
very long time and her eyes were 
not very sleepy now. They were 
deep and brown and very beautiful. 


The Telescope and the Cloud 


BERNARD DULSEY 


The telescope treks unerringly 


across the star-strewn leas; 


knifes through waves of ether 


on silent stellar seas. 


It leaps the lonely light years 


with cyclop eye unbrowed 


yet the scope 
can not cope 


with a cloud. 


I, Rowena 


EmiLie GLEN 


P THE Nassau hill, Mrs. 

| | Mitchell and her little girl, 

Dorie, looked back through 

coral dust to a bay of melted beryl. 

Dorie laughed to see her mother bal- 

ancing the straw hatbox on her head 

like the islanders who wove it of 
palm fronds. 

Plumes of laughter behind them. 
A teen-age native walking her bike 
up the hill, skin shiny and dark as 
horse chestnut fresh out of the burr, 
teeth merry irregulars, dark eyes 
nesting seriously through the laugh- 
ter. 

“You lost up here?” she asked. 
Her voice was soft as waving palms, 
but distinct as pebbles in surfed 
sand, “Maybe I can show you the 
way.” 

“We were looking for the Queen’s 
Staircase.” 

“Tt’s not far. Come.” 

Mrs. Mitchell touched tapering 
fingertips to the curves of the han- 
dlebars. “What a beautiful English 
bicycle!” 

“Would you like to ride it when 
we come to smooth road?” 

“That’s very nice of you, but I 
wouldn’t want to keep you from—” 

Dorie toed a pedal with her dusty 
play shoe. “Let me ride it! I want to 
ride it!” 

“Seat’s way too high for you, 
honey. It’s a twenty-eight inch bike. 
My mother gave it to me when I 
graduated from high school this 
June. My mother is good to me; she 
gives me everything she can, but I 
don’t want to be like my mother. She 


works for my uncle in a bar across 
the street from us. My father isn’t 
around much any more—too many 
of us kids, I guess. I work part time 
in the linen room at the British Co- 
lonial Hotel. Is that where you’re 
staying?” 

“No, we’re out-of-season tour- 
ists,” said Mrs. Mitchell. ““We can’t 
afford such prices. We’re at the 
Windsor. My husband had to get 
back to his office, but we’re staying 
on for a few days.” 

“What does your husband do?” 

“He’s a claims agent for an in- 
demnity company.” 

“My uncle wants me to take a 
course that guarantees a job in a 
beauty parlor, but that’s not what I 
want. I want to be a lawyer.” She 
reached up to a pink coral wall to 
pick full-petaled hibiscus for their 
hair. 

“A lawyer? Wonderful! My 
father was a lawyer, and my two 
grandfathers.” 

“There’s no place to study law on 
this island. I want to go to the 
States and study it. I have a cousin 
living in New York.” 

“That’s where we’re from. I don’t 
just know how you would go about 
being a lawyer. I can think of one 
person you might write to—a Negro 
minister. You can mention that I 
thought he might be able to advise 
you. He’s Congregational. I met him 
at a religious conference.” 

“T’m Baptist. Sometimes I fill in 
as a Sunday School teacher. In my 
Bible class we’re studying the laws 
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of Moses, and I’ve been comparing 
them to the code of Hammurabi. I 
read books on the law, all I can get 
hold of at the library. I know a lot 
of legal terms—in dubio, a fortiori, 
in nubibus, fiat justitia. Let justice 
be done. I studied grammar with all 
my might, and I watch my speech. 
Between my uncle and my mother, 
I hope there’ll be enough money for 
me to visit my cousin. Maybe I could 
get a job and stay right on.” 

Dorie rubbed a brown finger 
along the orange felt wrapped 
around the frame. “What’s this for? 
To match your pedal pushers?” 

“Protects the paint, honey. My 
little brothers and sisters are always 
climbing around, trying to stand on 
the pedals. I have lots of brothers 
and sisters. I’m Rowena. There’s a 
song with my name, on my uncle’s 
jukebox — or something like my 
name: Rowena, Gowena, it sounds 
like—” Her voice took flight like 
the tern. “Rowena Gowena Gowena 
—Rowena Gowena.” 

“And there’s a Rowena in Sir 
Walter Scott, and Rowena Jackson, 
a ballerina in Sadler’s Wells Ballet.” 

“Here it’s smooth asphalt; you can 
ride.” Rowena put her wrist through 
the handle of Mrs. Mitchell’s shell- 
sewn hatbox, and steadied the bike 
for the take-off. 

“Oh glorious —” Mrs. Mitchell 
balanced to faster pedaling through 
the fragrant wind, the light and 
shade of cloud sails before the sun; 
she slowed past a garden wall hang- 
ing with yellow bougainvillea and 
coasted through the fallen red petals 
of the royal poinciana. Rowena Go- 
wena. The wheels were singing it, 
Rowena Gowena—a grasshopper in 
pedal pushers, not like the easy na- 
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tives, their one energy gobbling the 
tourists like watermelon . . . Per- 
haps Indian blood—Lucayan. Nar- 
row face, strong bridge to her nose. 
Lucayan, Bantu, Negro, Moor. Who 
knows what blood, what line? 
Queen, chief, law-giver? 

Mrs. Mitchell rode the bike back 
beneath the wall of Bougainvillea 
and the white flowering almond. 

“Let me ride,” said Dorie. “I can 
stand on the pedals; let me ride!” 

“It’s Rowena’s bike, Dorie. We’ve 
kept her from it long enough.” 

“You go right ahead, enjoy it. I 
have it all the time. This isn’t quite 
the spot for you, Dorie, but I’ll find 
one.” 

Rowena’s laughter played around 
the bike bell as she ran along the 
road, 

“Are we anywhere near the 
Queen’s Staircase?” Mrs. Mitchell 
asked Rowena as they started climb- 
ing again. “What is the Queen’s 
Staircase exactly?” 

“Sixty-three steps carved out of 
solid rock by slaves.” 

“What for? The entrance to a 
palace?” 

Oh no—just to keep them busy, I 
guess. It doesn’t lead anywhere . . . 
I know a safe place where Dorie can 
try the bike.” 

The little pied piper flashed them 
on with her bike deeper and deeper 
into the colored section against the 
setting sun. Sweating, they reached 
a trampled play square. ““Now Dorie 
can try the bike. Here, I’ll hold it 
steady.” 

Youngsters in beanies and big 
hairbows stared up like a lot of sun- 
flowers. 

“Where’s the Queen’s Staircase 
from here?” 


I, ROWENA 


“Not far. First I want to show 
you —” 

“Oh, before I forget—the min- 
ister’s address —” 

“And could I have yours?” 

“Why yes—yes, of course.” 

““Here’s mine —” Rowena, she 
wrote in high reaching strokes, Ro- 
wena Hobson. 

She pied-pipered them along 
again, walking the bike down a red- 
dening road purpled with dark skins 
—a road without sidewalks, with 
sagging houses to the edge. 

“We haven’t too much time. Per- 
haps we had better —” 

“First I want to show you. Look, a 
lime tree—mangoes over there, still 
green, coconuts green —” She bent 
down a branch of green sea-grapes. 

Fruit trees splendored every yard, 
every alley, lifted the eye from 
grimed doorways to leafing branches 
in seed, fruit, and flower. 

“Really, we should be getting 
DOEE... 

Shadows began to crawl, to 
hunch, like the stories she had read 
or heard about people who wan- 
dered into strange districts — as- 
saulted, dismembered—but this was 
no Harlem. This was a friendly is- 
land needing tourists to live; she 
couldn’t hurt little Rowena by turn- 
ing, running. 

“Here we are.” Rowena kicked 
down her bike stand by the cracked 
coral wall of a house peeling pink 
paint. “This is my uncle’s place. I 
live across the street in that wooden 
house with the almond tree. I want 
you to hear the record—Rowena 
Gowena.” She danced up the stairs, 
rhythming Rowena Gowena, across 
a juke-box rainbowed room almost 
bare of everything but a few hard 
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chairs, and down a short hall to a 
parapet where she leaned over, with 
arms reaching out to the sunset air 
as from a rowboat. 

“Yours for the picking,” said Mrs. 
Mitchell. 

“Not quite; all this fruit belongs 
to somebody the way the almonds 
belong to us. That’s the law.” 

Rowena’s little sister, holding fast 
to Dorie’s hand, pointed out the 
trees. “Them’s connips and bitsy 
melon balls, an’ them there’s dit 
palms —” 

“IT want you to hear my song.” 
Rowena grasshoppered back to the 
juke box, feeding it to a toucan 
screech that sent the man who was 
dozing on a hard chair down the 
stairs twisting and clasping his hands 
to his ears. 

Little brothers and sisters down to 
a two-year-old jitterbugged out of 
nowhere. 

“Here it comes,” Rowena said to 
a rattle roar that could be any ena— 
Corena, Lowena, Gowena, Rowena. 

From out the dancers, a merry 
bones in a gob’s hat, Rowena out- 
shouted the juke box: ‘“Mother— 
Mother, I want you to meet —” Her 
mother’s hand was out in a clasp be- 
fore the “Mrs. Mitchell and Dorie.” 

A man, purple bald, smiled a gold- 
tooth smile up the stairs. “Uncle 
Isaac— my Uncle Isaac.” 

“Welcome — welcome!” Uncle 
Isaac held out his hand to a broad- 
bridged shake. “SHow about a cool 
drink?” He folded back the door to 
a bar. 

“Oh nothing, thank you. We’ve 
just had double frosteds.” 

“Don’t have to be spirits. How 
about a coke?” 

“Thank you just the same, but we 
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must hurry. We’re late to an ap- 
pointment.” Words forced above the 
canned savagery of the juke box. 

“Can’t let you folks leave with- 
out something. Orangeade?” 

“Well, thank you—it would be 
refreshing.” 

Cooling citrus, darkness swifting, 
juke box jamming their words... 
Mrs. Mitchell smoothed Dorie’s hair. 
“We'd better leave now. It’s been 
such a pleasant visit.” 

“T’ll see you get home all right,” 
said Rowena. 

They walked back through the 
swarming dark, back across the play 
square, down hills depthed with 
night singers, to the Government 
House. 

“Now we know where we are, 
Rowena. It was kind of you to show 
us the way.” 


Back in their hotel room, oleander 
branches whispering against the 
screen, Mrs. Mitchell and Dorie lay 
down on the bed with their heads by 
the fan. 

“Oh it’s good to be back in our 
own little room. A bit more travel- 
ing than I bargained for, but we 
couldn’t hurt Rowena’s feelings. 
And all I asked was the way to the 
Queen’s Staircase. I'll be afraid to 
ask questions around here if that’s 
where they lead. I suppose it was an 
adventure. The things I get into, 
just being kind...” 

Mrs. Mitchell phoned downstairs 
for some ice water and sent Dorie to 
the door with a tip for the colored 
boy. 

“Everything is falling back into 
place,” Mrs. Mitchell said, holding 
the iced glass to her cheek. “A child 
shall lead them . . . But where? All 
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I know is, it’s good to be back in our 
own little room.” 


Supreme Court was in session. 
Rowena waited beneath a breadfruit 
palm to see the judge descend the 
staircase in his black gown and white 
wig; she covered her head with a 
kerchief to enter. 

“Her Majesty’s Court is now in 
session” — words a trumpet blast 
she felt right down to her heels. 
hia least person is great before the 
- ee 

She reached into her jeans’ pocket 
to finger the folded paper with the 
two addresses. The Reverend Saul B. 
Norris, St. Albans, Queens, New 
York. It smacked of Mission School. 
A boy in her church was studying 
for the ministry on Mission funds. If 
she mentioned lawyer, a minister 
might try to turn her off on some 
branch of Christian Education— 
good, but not good for her, not her 
call. No, she wouldn’t write and ask 
him how to go about being a lawyer, 
even if he would put his mind to it. 
That pushed her back on her own 
people when, in law, it was people. 

Over by the docks, across Rawson 
Square, the islander who called her- 
self Queen of Nassau walked royal 
in her gold-starred gown and her 
homemade crown and scepter as 
tourist cameras flashed her as Queen. 
Thinks Queen, is Queen. Lawyer... 
I am a lawyer, I Rowena; I have 
lifted down great books from their 
shelves; I have studied them, know 
their wisdom; I am Rowena, daugh- 
ter of Justice. 

The letter to Mrs. Mitchell she 
must write while she was morning 
fresh. She edged out to Rawson 
Square, past a guard splendid in 
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gold-spiked helmet, unlocked her 
bike and rode down Bay Street, past 
the ripe-smelling market and the 
sailboats with their wares from the 
out islands, to her own secret beach. 
Nobody else wanted the cutting 
edges of its pitted coral rock. 

She lay back on sunned pine nee- 
dles, watched Australian pines slim 
arm the winds. They were like Mrs. 
Mitchell balancing the palm woven 
hatbox on her head, her hair spilling 
over a bit from beauty-salon cor- 
rectness, but hers couldn’t look 
mussed just as her own never looked 
quite groomed even in strictest pony 
tail. Mrs. Mitchell, not too lady-lady 
to grime her pale blue shorts, climb- 
ing around with Dorie; she let the 
child run, jeaned and smudged. Their 
skins had been darkened by the sun 
to the red brown of this pine needle 
floor. 

Winds parasoled clouds back and 
forth in the sun. The near sea, milk 
—green milk. Purple sea-grass the 
only pastures of the island. Bushes, 
underbrush, wild palms in happy- 
go-lucky tangle. Out there, the 
deeper blue ribboned currents of 
ocean liners, silver birds winging 
with the gulls. Easy island . . . She 
watched a spiral-shelled snail in its 
sidewise crawl. “Might as well be 
happy.” Uncle Isaac would grin, 
gold-toothed, from behind his bar. 
“We're not goin’ no place...” 

Nineteen miles of island, sea 
bound or sea open as you will. Un- 
derwater sand-ridges like the bones 
of ships, sea-floor seeming so near, 
yet just as drowning deep as the un- 
seen. Here, her bike bigger than the 
island, she wanted a great land big- 
ger than her bike, a great land of 
justice. She felt among the tools in 
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her carrying kit for pad and pencil. 


Dear Mrs. Mitchell: 

I’ve just come from the Supreme Court 
which meets every quarter. Whenever I 
visit Court, I am up there with the law- 
yers, trying the case with them, examin- 
ing, Cross-examining, presenting a sum- 
mation... 


Words dry-curling, like bits of palm 
bark. 

She peeled to her bathing suit, 
picked her way among the rock- 
pocks, the sea cups, slipped into the 
easy water, the gown of blue-green 
satin. 


Easy water, easy isle, surf milk- 
mild. What would it be like to fight 
great northern waves? “Not goin’ no 
place; might’s well be happy... 
not goin’ no place .. .” She swam 
hard and fast, swam far out. 


“Letter, a letter!” 

Rowena’s little sister climbed 
down from her lookout tree and 
handed her the puffy blue envelope 
from out the silver bird. 


Dear Rowena: 

Your words had Dorie and me reliving 
our days in Nassau. I can just see you 
writing under those Australian pines, slim 
as birches, before sliding into that silky 
blue-green sea. No such cradling waters 
here. 

Sunday we went swimming in what 
you call the far blue. It was such a fierce 
lathered green—waves taller than we are, 
batting us down—that the lifeguards kept 
blowing their whistles and pulling people 
out of the surf. You don’t need even a 
single lifeguard on your island, do you? 

I wish I had been there with you, when 
Supreme Court was in session, to see the 
judge in his white wig and hear British 
justice. I still have a Nassau paper, and, 
like you, read the whereases and the cases 
on the calendar. 

You say it’s just possible you may visit 
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your cousin in New York before too long, 
and ask how you would go about studying 
law. Have you written the Reverend Mr. 
Norris yet? He has helped many a young 
person toward a career. 


All good wishes, 
Celia Mitchell 


Rowena parked her bike and ran 
upstairs to her uncle’s bar. “Uncle 
Isaac, Uncle Isaac! I’ve heard from 
my friend in New York. She’ll help 
me be a lawyer! Please lend me 
enough to visit—please! I can stay 
at my cousin’s —” 

“How much you think your 
Uncle Isaac have, Rowena honey? 
All I see is bills comin’ at me.” 

“T know you don’t have too much, 
but I only need passage money. I'll 
pay it back double—triple—when 
I’m a lawyer.” 

“Rowena, Rowena—I wish all you 
wanted was some shiny new gadget 
for your bike. Your cousin Rose lives 
even more crowded than what we 
live. She ain’t got no room for visi- 
tors. I been to New York, Rowena— 
it ain’t like you think. Here it’s 
best.” 


““Rowena—This is Rowena.” 

“Who” 

“Rowena — Rowena Hobson — 
from Nassau. You are Mrs. Mitchell, 
aren’t you? Mrs. Celia Mitchell?” 

“Oh—Rowena. Yes, yes of course. 
This must be a poor connection. Did 
you have a good trip? January cross- 
ings can be rough.” 

“And shivery. My Uncle Isaac 
gave me the trip for a Christmas 
present. So here I am, goose bumps 
and all.” 

“This is not Nassau, Rowena. 
Take care you don’t catch cold. Are 
you staying long?” 
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“That sort of depends. I want to 
come right over and see you. How do 
I get there?” 

“Rowena, I’m sorry — I’m just 
starting out. You’ve struck a fright- 
fully busy time.” 

“But I just must see you.” 

“Well, perhaps we could meet for 
lunch one day next week—say Tues- 
day?” 

“That’s such a long way away...” 

“It’s the best I can do, Rowena. 
I'd like to make it sooner. I think 
you might enjoy Longchamps with 
me—the one in the Empire State 
building at Fifth Avenue and 
Thirty-Fourth street. We can have 
a nice chat before I pick up Dorie at 
school.” 


Furred and feathered, not a hair 
out of correctness, Mrs. Mitchell 
came toward her on pin heels, the 
Bahama tan paled to almond flowers, 
someone she ordinarily would no 
more have spoken to than to any 
other tourist. 

“Rowena, it’s good to see you, 
child. Why, my dear, you’re shiver- 
ing. Have you been waiting long out 
here in the cold?” 

“Not long at all. I’m just not used 
to winter.” 

Her cousin had lent her a velve- 
teen coat warm only in color; the 
flamingos at home had nothing on 
her. She reached her arms deeper 
into the drafty sleeves. 

“A bowl of soup should warm 
you, Rowena. It’s about to snow, 
I think; that’s why it’s so penetrat- 
ing. Wait till you see the snow, the 
air white with petals...” 

The revolving door bladed them 
through to a red cave, all mirrors; 
it was like being inside a chandelier. 
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The menus were the color of her 
coat, and so big they hid her from 
Mrs. Mitchell. 

Rowena blew away the fluff-talk 
asking, ““How do I get started being 
a lawyer?” 

“T don’t know what to tell you, 
Rowena. It takes years of education 
—four years of college and three 
years of law school —” 

“Seven years; that’s long — just 
like the Bible, seven lean years and 
seven fat years. How do I go about 
it?” 

Mrs. Mitchell’s brows stitched 
small lines across her white forehead. 
“I’m not sure... Even to take a col- 
lege entrance exam, you must be 
sponsored by the college—become a 
citizen—which isn’t easy. The quota 
is apt to be full. Why don’t you get 
in touch with the Reverend Mr. 
Norris? He knows more about these 
things than I do. As a counselor 
he’s —” 

“But I don’t even know him. 
Yow’re my friend.” 

Mrs. Mitchell glanced at the lady- 
bug watch on her lapel. ‘“One- 
thirty; I don’t like to hurry off like 
this, but I must pick Dorie up at 
school.” 

“Can’t I come with you? Id like 
to say hello to Dorie.” 

“That would be nice, but she has 
a dental appointment.” 

“When can I see you again?” 

“In all this hurry, I can’t quite 
say. Phone me next week—better 
make it week after next—it’s such 
a busy time.” 


New York: a big room with ac- 
cordion-leather partitions, like the 
Sunday School at her cousin’s church 
—only these partitions closed you 
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out instead of folding you in. 

The Reverend Mr. Norris, his ad- 
dress written beneath Mrs. Mitchell’s. 
She didn’t want to be put through 
school on hard-wrung Mission pen- 
nies, even if there were such pennies 
for someone wanting to study law 
rather than religious education. 

Mrs. Mitchell was never in, no 
matter what hour she phoned. Or if 
her voice did come through faint as 
a distant sea path, she was busy with 
a million things. 

“Couldn’t I come over to your 
place some evening?” she asked Mrs. 
Mitchell. The time she again sug- 
gested was a quick early lunch at 
mirrored Longchamps. 

“Well, all right; let’s say a week 
from Friday around eight. I might 
invite a lawyer friend. We don’t 
know him well enough to ask any 
favors—he’s not an old family friend 
—but at least we can talk a bit of 
law.” 


Mrs. Mitchell’s apartment, a dove 
all feathery soft blue-grey. She rose 
up out of her background—white 
roses on the piano, pale gold threads 
in the curtains and sofa cushions, 
and blue tones—as if she had been 
created from it. 

Her husband was slim, elegant— 
giving you mostly his profile. The 
lawyer was more talkable-to. He was 
in good flesh, like her uncle, but 
custard color, his hair hanging for- 
ward to eyes crafty at the slanting 
corners. He seemed kind and help- 
ful, looking full at you through blue 
cigar smoke weighted as his words. 
“So the law has captured your im- 
agination? As a weary practitioner 
with a hundred years or more of 
legal tradition in my family, I’d as 
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soon be a cook as a lawyer. It’s just 
as hot and just as greasy. All that 
aside, you do want to study law—to 
become a lawyer?” 

“Oh yes! Especially here in Amer- 
ica, since I started listening in on 
court cases down at Foley Square 
and the Supreme Court—at Borough 
Hall in Brooklyn. I feel so right, so 
at home, walking up well-worn 
courthouse steps...” 

“You must know law is not all 
courtroom dramatics, a movie spec- 
tacular. The courtroom itself has 
only occasional brilliant moments. 
Most legal work involves dusty rec- 
ords, dull desk routine —” 

“Oh, I know what you mean, but 
I don’t think anything to do with 
law is dull. Those dusty records— 
they’re people. I’ve been doing a lot 
of reading up at the Forty-Second 
Street library—books and books of 
cases. There aren’t any stories as 
dramatic, as exciting—lives hanging 
on the turn of a phrase—dizzying 
decisions—” 

““Good—good —” 

“The wisdom of great Jurists: 
“None is free but he who is occupied 
with the law.’ ‘No man, woman or 
child in the United States shall be 
denied his day in court.’ ‘A poor 
man must not be favored in a trial.’ 
“Society was best founded in objec- 
tive justice rather than on subjective 
and whimsical mercy.’ I like the 
way the law makes the least person 
big, yet it’s even bigger than the per- 
son... The law is steadfast, yet 
changing. It lives and breathes. It 
governs the people, is the people.” 

“You do have a feeling for the 
law. You shame me for ever taking 
it as dry bones. Have you read Ros- 
coe Pound? The Spirit of the Com- 
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mon Law or his The Formative Era 
of American Law?” 

“Not yet, but I will—and every- 
thing I can find of Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, Justice Cardozo, and Justice 
Brandeis. I’ve just read a book by 
Tiera Farrow, one of the first 
women lawyers in America. She 
started a chapter with the words of 
Abraham Lincoln, ‘If you are reso- 
lutely determined to make a lawyer 
out of yourself, the thing is more 
than half done.’ ” 

“First, my girl, you must deal 
with the immigration authorities 
and worry about quotas. Before you 
can so much as take a college en- 
trance exam — and with far too 
many applicants, they’re rigorous— 
you must be sponsored by the col- 
lege. Tuitions are steep...” 

“My uncle could barely manage 
the money to send me for a visit. I 
was hoping maybe a scholarship —” 

“Almost impossible to come by. 
Competition is unbelievable. You 
would just about have to be an Ein- 
stein.” 

“Could I get some kind of a job, 
do you think? Save toward my edu- 
cation?” 

“Some try to work their way 
through. Too often, it’s the way to 
a nervous breakdown, especially in 
the long years of training for the 
law—‘Between the conception and 
the creation . . . Between the desire 
and the spasm . . . between the idea 
and the reality falls the 
shadow.’ ” 

“Why not train first to be a legal 
secretary?” Mr. Mitchell said from 
his profile. ““Good ones are rare and 
well paid, and it’s an excellent way 
to get an insight into court proce- 
dure, as well as into day-in, day-out 
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legal business.” 

“Time, Mitchell, time — With 
seven long years ahead, she must be 
about it, devote every waking mo- 
ment —” 

“Her best approach might be to 
help her own people,” said Mr. 
Mitchell. “In their great social revo- 
lution, they’ll need all the legal aid 
they can muster. Why not contact 
the NAACP? It’s just possible they 
might further her legal career.” 
Pushed back into the colored section, 
when she had in mind being lawyer 
not to a particular people but to 
people... 

“Why yes,” said Mrs. Mitchell, 
who had become a profile, too. 

At least their lawyer friend con- 
sidered the problems of anyone’s be- 
coming a lawyer—green, blue, pink 
or black. He discussed only the dif- 
ficulties anyone could come up 
against. ““Let’s suppose the miracle 
happens,” he said. “You win a schol- 
arship which of course doesn’t cover 
all your expenses—only tuition. You 
find a part-time job that takes fairly 
good care of upkeep. You get 
through seven years of training . 
Then comes the New York State bar 
exam. Many a good graduate has 
failed time and time again. You pass 
your bar exam; you hang out your 
shingle—no shingle any more, a mere 
splinter among the many. The law is 
SRO—Standing Room Only. 

“Lawyers often make a meager 
living at the start. Some never even 
make enough to live on. Others 
drop out to become firemen, service- 
station operators — any job that 
gives them an income. Even the best 
circumstances often involve a long 
clerkship in an established law firm 
at an apprentice salary. For a woman 
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in the law, these difficulties are 
doubled. Yet anything is possible, 
a judgeship, as you have read, hap- 
pened to Tiera Farrow. But a woman 
is more apt to get the legal hand- 
me-downs...” 

Cigar smoke blue thick about his 
head, thick in her lungs, thick as 
their words about her . . . She left 
fighting against smoke, words— 
smoke words. 


SRO — Standing Room Only — 
they should put up a sign in the har- 
bor—SRO. SRO at her cousin’s. 
With all the help she gave Rose— 
cooking, sewing, baby sitting—her 
cousin would rather have the space. 

SRO back in Nassau, but with 
windows to the palms, the flowering 


almond . . . No huddling cold or 


smell of gas heaters that sometimes 
killed people in tight-shut rooms. 


Manhattan—an island, too, a whale 
of an island—a slippery, rising, div- 
ing, thrashing whale; a fight to stay 
with it... 

Mrs. Mitchell recognized her voice 
when she phoned, but mostly with 
layers and layers of sea-grass be- 
tween. Her visit was running out. 
If she could only get a job on her 
visitor’s permit — save toward the 
law... 

Pillared, marbled, the great court- 
houses, they were where she lived. 
On a March morning so near the end 
of her visit that it darked over, she 
got off the subway at Borough Hall. 
Winds knifed through her borrowed 
coat. She went up the wafered steps 
of the Supreme Court, crossed the 
marble rotunda to its centered star 
that rayed out justice beneath the 
blue dome. Sky brought down, con- 
tained . Somewhere, between, 
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Uncle Isaac grinned his gold-toothed 
grin... “Might’s well be happy; 


we're not goin’ no place.” Fruits but 
no pasture, sea ribbons unwinding to 
deeper blue . . . On this shore, noth- 
ing led back; the great waves were 
all this way, broke this way at your 
feet. “Not goin’ no place.” Here, 
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you could say to Uncle Isaac, “Don’t 
be so sure.” 

This very day, she could go to the 
Immigration office, ask to have her 
visit extended, to become a citizen. 
Centered under the blue dome, she 
turned on the star that rayed out to 
halls—halls of many doors... 


Legal Ground 


BERTHA HINMAN 


My naked cliff regards the gull 
As he negotiates the lull 

Coming between the thrusts 

Of wind in gusts; 

The calm insouciance, the verve 

In plain and parabolic curve 

Stir me to envy so intense 

I clamor recompense. 

What was I when the dubious trade 
Giving us hands for wings was made? 
A pterodactyl doomed to fall? 

A lizard satisfied to crawl? 

Who with omnipotence to give 

Still stipulates alternative? 

Is here no action, no appeal? 

I find exemplary the seal 

Who, nursing injury, 

Slipped back into the sea. 

His gains do not outweigh his losses; 
He bellyflops for what man tosses. 
In solace I rejoice 

The gull was given a nasty voice 
That screeches epithet and taunt 
To get what others do not want. 
Also I summarize my gains: 

Angels and aeroplanes. 


The Sources of Chatterton’s Genius 


Mary GRAHAM LUND 


r AHOMAS CHATTERTON 
has been a legend for a cen- 
tury and a half. Certainly 

his Bristol neighbors would never 

have recognized “the marvelous 
boy” of the biographers and fic- 
tioneers. To them he was a juvenile 
who came to a bad end: Ernest 

Lacy, an American who visited 

Bristol near the end of the nine- 

teenth century, was informed by 

a minor official of St. Mary Red- 

cliff Cathedral that Chatterton was 

a “dubious character, probably a 

thief .. .”? A French novelist, Ernst 

Penzoldt, wrote a beautiful story 

about the boy, and in an epilogue 

seriously advanced the theory that 
he was a supernatural being dwell- 
ing temporarily on earth; the fact 
that nobody knew where he was 
buried and that no picture of him 
exists, he offered as corroboration.’ 

Between the two extremes his bio- 

graphers have wavered; even the 

more recent of them summarize the 
old controversies and refute the old 
vilifications.® 

It may be advisable to forget the 
great mass of literature about him 
and go back to two sources: the 
sketch Mary Chatterton Newton 
wrote of her brother and the poems 
themselves. Mary Newton wrote 
her story at the request of Sir 


1Ernest Lacy, Preface to a One-Act Play entitled 
Chatterton, ed. by Louis Filler (Ann Arbor, Mich., 
1952). 

2Ernst Penzoldt, The Marvelous Boy, translation, 
(New York, 1931). 


3E. H. W. Meyerstein, A Life of Chatterton (Lon- 


don, 1930); John Cranstoun Nevill, Thomas Chat- 
terton (London, 1948). 


Herbert Croft for his book, Love 
and Madness (1800); her words 
were reprinted (1803) in Southey 
and Cottle’s edition of Chatterton’s 
Works (III, 459-465). 

Thirty years after his death she 
was on the defensive, trying to 
prove her brother’s veracity, his 
religious faith, his abstemious habits. 
She had obviously heard the rumors 
against him in Bristol. The most 
striking impressions one gains from 
her account is the boy’s remarkable 
ability to concentrate on his studies 
—he must keep his brain clear by 
avoiding wine and meat—and of his 
great love for his mother and his 
sister. These two characteristics—a 
passion for learning and an outgoing 
love—explain much of the sub- 
stance and the form of his poetry. 


The scholarly Skeat estimated 
that most of the Rowley poems 
were written between February and 
July of 1769*; it may be determined 
from dates and other circumstances 
that he wrote about six thousand 
lines of satirical verse during the 
following year. That means that 
during the last twenty months of 
his life, approximately ten thousand 
lines of verse poured from his pen: 
this spate of poetry gushed from an 
unconscious that for fifteen years 
had been filling with bright images 
and cadenced sounds. All the sub- 
stance of his poems was in his un- 
conscious; the form was determined 

4{Rev. Walter W. Skeat, “An Essay on the Rowley 


Poems,” in The Poetical Works of Thomas Chatterton 
(London, 1891). 
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by the passion of the moment. The 
Rowley poems were written in love: 
love of Bristol, love of the past, 
love of his own childhood and all 
its bright imaginings—love of him- 
self and his genius and the brilliant 
future it promised. 

The first sources of Thomas 
Chatterton’s poetic genius were 
graphic and plastic: a map, a statue, 
an illuminated capital, an old coin 
from his father’s collection, a page 
of black-letter type—each had a 
soul that responded to the boy’s 
questing spirit. The map was of 
Bristol that spread its slant-roofed 
houses on both sides of the squiggly 
lines of the Avon; it drew the 
pointed windows of the Bristol 
churches almost to the top of the 
frame, set a great piered bridge 
across the river and crowded it 
with little shops flanked by rounded 
towers—and, in addition, welcomed 
a ship in full sail newly come from 
America. The statue lay in the 
Cathedral Church of St. Mary Red- 
cliff, a likeness of Master William 
Canynge who had built the great 
church of the same stone as he had 
used in the statue, and who now 
slept with his hands crossed in 
prayer, a great convenience, as good 
people in his day prayed so often 
and so long. 

The illuminated capitals were in 
an old French folio music book of 
his father’s. Because of the size of 
the pages, this was of great value to 
his mother in cutting patterns. The 
young Thomas Chatterton watched 
the shining scissors slipping around 
the living letters. One day, when 
they cut through one, the child 
screamed in rage. Impatiently his 
mother gave him the remainder of 
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the book—the cut page—and at 
last, to stop his screams, she gave 
him her precious patterns. He took 
them to the cold attic room where 
he already had the ancient copy of 
his father’s Cornelius Agrippa with 
its strange pictures. Somehow he 
learned to connect the letters with 
the words in the black-letter Bible 
from which his grandmother read 
to him and with the tortured in- 
scriptions over the cathedral statues 
which his uncle, the sexton, inter- 
preted for him. Though at the age 
of five he had been sent home from 
school as a dunce, before he was 
six he was reading fluently, inces- 
santly, determinedly. The old coins 
his grandmother occasionally gave 
him he had hitherto regarded as a 
part of his father which he must 
keep forever, but one day he dis- 
covered that a coin could be ex- 
changed for a book and thereafter 
he spent his coins more freely. 

A second source was opening up 
to him: Bristol was becoming more 
real than the map; he knew the old 
second-hand bookseller on the 
bridge, the pillory, the whipping- 
post on Wine Street, the churches 
of Christ and All-Saints, the Coun- 
cil House, the Post Office, the 
newly built Exchange, and behind 
its clean walls the dirty jumble of 
taverns and shops that was Market 
Street. On High Street he could 
look across the river to Redcliff 
Hill and see the lacy spires of the 
cathedral reaching for heaven. He 
could walk along the quays and see 
the ships waiting while busy little 
men ran about and shouted at each 
other in strange languages. 

The cathedral had changed too: 


it was no longer a dark stairway 
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where he might find refuge from 
his grandmother’s scolding or his 
sister’s teasing—or a high-ceilinged 
room where pleasant-faced stone 
people lay praying. It was beauty 
in stone and glass, rich in color and 
light—often bathed in melody as 
the great organ breathed its prayers 
to heaven. On holy days there was 
pageantry, the richness of velvet 
and the glitter of gold. Young 
Chatterton greatly admired the 
Colston Schoolboys as they marched 
in, all dressed alike in blue coats and 
yellow stockings. 

The illuminated letters that had 
once had a life of their own were 
now submerged in the service of 
meaning: his books told his stories. 
Since the days were not long enough 
to discover all that the books could 
tell him, his uncle saved him candle 
ends from the cathedral services so 
that he could read at night. Chat- 
terton begged more of his father’s 
old coins from his grandmother. He 
read about William Canynge who 
had been Mayor of Bristol five 
times, had owned ten ships, had 
employed a hundred skilled work- 
men daily, and had restored and 
rebuilt the Cathedral. This much of 
the great man’s history was told in 
the epitaph on the wall above the 
stone image. The names of the ten 
ships were listed with their tonnage. 

Now when he saw ships on the 
river he thought of Canynge’s 
ships; when he walked in the coun- 
try and looked back at the Cathedral 
which Canynge had built, he could 
see the Easter Plays enacted, could 
see the pageantry of great proces- 
sions. Words sang in his brain. The 
dry old chronicles sprang to life and 
color in his mind. If he had lived 
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in Canynge’s day, he would have 
been his minstrel, his ballad writer. 
When Sir Charles Bawdin was tried 
for treason, Canynge had appealed 
to King Edward for justice, but 
was refused. Sir Charles had died 
bravely. When, before his death, the 
rude sled that carried his mangled 
body passed the minster window 
where the King sat in state, he cried 
out his defiance. If Chatterton had 
been Canynge’s bard and secretary 
—the holy clerk named Thomas 
Rowley—he would have written a 
ballad about it... 

Granny had quit giving him old 
coins from his father’s collection; 
she was now spending them all for 
gin. To procure new reading, he 
must trade in his father’s old books. 
He began to write down events he 
wanted to remember — anything 
that touched the life of William 
Canynge or that of the priest Row- 
ley. Curiosity led him to try to 
decipher the old parchments in the 
Muniment Room in the North 
Porch of St. Mary Redcliff. The 
unlocked coffers were unguarded; 
his uncle had said one of them was 
Master Canynge’s. Chatterton took 
home the old parish records and 
tried to copy the strange letters. 
His unformed childish hand ac- 
quired the medieval look of the 
fifteenth-century clerk’s. In an old 
music notebook of his father’s he 
wrote down the story of Canynge 
and Rowley, and that of Bristol in 
the days of the king’s visits and the 
returning crusaders. He wrote out 
the story of voyages to the New 
World. One of Canynge’s ships 
whose names were carved in stone 
was the “Katherine of Boston.” 
Chatterton did not stop to think 
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that the American Boston did not 
exist in Canynge’s day. So it was 
that the third great source of his 
poetry opened up to him, the world 
of books. 

Neighbors, reporting some thirty 
years after the poet’s death, re- 
marked that he was a handsome lad 
with curly hair and steady gray 
eyes that fascinated people, and that 
his mother took great pride in keep- 
ing him well dressed. People noticed 
him, but he held aloof in pride and 
self-reliance. The people of Bristol 
were a source of his poetry; he 
regarded them objectively, as if they 
were animated figures in a picture. 
He listened to their old tales and 
reminiscences about the Bridge that 
had been built in Canynge’s day; it 
was still a good stout structure, 
reinforced by flying arches. On 
one of the arches, supported by a 
massive pier in midstream, Edward 


III had built the Chapel of the 
Assumption of the Blessed Virgin 
Mary, and on either side people had 


built tall timbered houses with 
pointed gables and small many- 
paned windows, until there was a 
crowded thoroughfare of shops and 
houses. 

Although the Bridge itself was in 
good condition, the approaches were 
narrow and precipitous. There were 
daily traffic jams and many acci- 
dents. On the river, too, traffic was 
hopelessly congested as barges and 
small craft were delayed by the 
breadth and thickness of the central 
piers. Chatterton heard much talk 
about building a new bridge, an 
idea that struck terror into the 
small shopkeepers, among them his 
favorite dealer in second-hand books. 

On August 3, 1760, about four 
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months before his eighth birthday, 
Chatterton was admitted to Col- 
ston’s School. He had a new uni- 
form provided by the school: a 
long bright blue coat with a lining 
to match the yellow stockings, a 
blue bonnet, and shoes with brass 
buckles. There was also a_ brass 
badge with his number—83—and a 
porringer which he must keep clean 
and polished to receive his food as 
he passed into the school dining 
room. It was all rather thrilling at 
first: he liked to march in proces- 
sion to the church, liked to recite 
prayers and texts in concert with 
other boys, enjoyed learning a new 
mode of writing and a new use for 
numbers. In a few months he had 
mastered the commercial script, the 
tables of weights and measures, and 
the mysteries of double-entry book- 
keeping. He spent his spare time 
rhyming the only reading matter 
available—in the Bible which was 
a gift to him from the school. 

Colston School was a busy place, 
and his time was closely supervised. 
The school day was from seven to 
twelve and from one to five in the 
summer, from eight to twelve and 
one to four in the winter. In addi- 
tion there was a half hour of prayer 
and Bible reading before breakfast 
and an hour spent in similar fashion 
after supper. The food was good 
and plentiful, but holidays were re- 
stricted to a half day on Saturdays 
and on Saint’s Days. Sunday was 
the busiest day of all, with long 
walks to and from the cathedral, 
incessant hymns, prayers, catechiz- 
ings, memorizing. 

At first Tom enjoyed the pag- 
eantry and the organ music. He 
memorized quickly and was ready 
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for confirmation before he was ten. 
Soon after that event he began his 
secret life as a poet by slipping a 
manuscript into the letter-box at 
the office of Felix Farley’s Journal 
on his Saturday half-holiday. It was 
published anonymously on January 
8, 1763, seven weeks after his tenth 
birthday. He hugged his secret, tell- 
ing only his mother, who gave him 
the money to join one of the circu- 
lating libraries in Bristol. In the 
year beginning with his eleventh 
birthday, he made a list of 70 books 
he had read, most of which were 
concerned with history and divinity. 

Meantime the Old Bridge was 
being razed. The civic authorities 
had decided, less than a year after 
Tom entered Colston’s, that it had 
to go. The Chapel of the Virgin 
was torn down and all the little 
shops with it. It took seven years 
to complete the New Bridge; in 
September, 1768, it was opened to 
foot passengers—a year and three 
months after the boy left the school 
and took up his work as a lawyer’s 
apprentice. 

Chatterton had plenty of time on 
his hands in his new way of life: 
office hours were from eight in the 
morning until eight in the evening, 
with an hour for the dinner which 
he ate at his employer’s house. He 
had two hours free every evening. 
These he ordinarily spent at home. 
Sunday, he could do as he pleased. 
On warm bright days he wandered 
in the country, alone or with a 
school friend; on other days he 
spent his time at home in his attic 
room. His work at the office was 
light: a little copying which he 
could do in a few hours, a few 
errands. The chief responsibility was 
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to be there to receive messages or 
to make appointments. He was 
alone most of the day, and he easily 
dropped back into his childish 
dreams and imaginings. If he had 
only been Thomas Rowley, secre- 
tary to the great William Canynge! 
Among the law volumes at the 
attorney’s office was a book called 
The Charters of Bristol as well as 
a copy of Camden’s Britannia. He 
had a copy of Speght’s Chaucer and 
he had taught himself to write in 
Gothic script. He bought second- 
hand copies of Bailey’s and Kersey’s 
dictionaries and put some of his 
poems about fifteenth century 
events into what looked like an 
ancient tongue. He had not learned 
Latin or Greek, but strange words 
interested him. Now he had a 
language of his own, his and 
Rowley’s. 

Chatterton had read Macpher- 
son’s Fingal. The Scotchman Mac- 
pherson had made money with that 
sort of thing. Chatterton thought 
his own poems much better than 
Macpherson’s. He’d just try out the 
lingo and see what the public 
thought . . . Everybody was excited 
about the ceremonies connected 
with the opening of the new bridge. 
There had been even greater pag- 
eantry three hundred years ago. He 
began to write, in archaic language 
and with a wealth of circumstantial 
detail, how the Mayor of Bristol 
had first crossed over the Old 
Bridge. On finishing his manuscript 
he sent it to the editor of the 
Journal with a covering note signed 
Dunhelmus Bristoliensis. 

When the article appeared Oc- 
tober 1, 1768, Chatterton could not 
keep quiet about his secret. A com- 
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mittee questioned him in a bullying 
tone. Where had he procured the 
manuscript? He became angry and 
resentful. Finally he explained that 
he had found it among those dis- 
covered by his father in the coffers 
of the Muniment Room of St. Mary 
Redcliff. This was in a way vindi- 
cation of his father, for he had 
heard the story of how his father 
had hoped to find treasure in Ca- 
nynge’s coffers and was laughed at 
when they revealed only old parish 
records. 

Two men of Bristol were at once 
interested. Barrett, a surgeon who 
was writing a history of Bristol, 
felt that this boy could furnish him 
much interesting material. He 
wanted to believe that the poems in 
archaic language were genuine, but 
the boy only brought him copies. 
When he insisted on seeing an 
original, Chatterton brought him an 
old parchment on which he had 
written a poem in the ancient script 
he had practiced as a child. Barrett 
was satisfied, or claimed to be, and 
the dole of shillings continued. 
George Symes Catcott, a rich pew- 
terer who thought himself an anti- 
quarian, boasted that his library 
contained no book under a hundred 
years old. He too was willing to pay 
in coin for copies of Rowley’s 
poems. Chatterton was elated with 
this new friendship. He understood 
that he could expect no help from 
Barrett in publishing his own poems, 
for Barrett was concerned only with 
his own writing project. However, 
Chatterton thought that Catcott 
would perhaps help him bring out 
a volume of Rowley’s poems. When 
he saw that Catcott had no such 
intention, he thought only of earn- 
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ing enough to buy his indenture and 
go to London. Chatterton forged a 
pedigree for Catcott’s partner, Bur- 
gum, and accepted payment with a 
new cynicism. 

In the first year of his appren- 
ticeship he had felt great bitterness; 
it had been hard to overcome the 
hurt to his pride in being compelled 
to eat with the servants in Lam- 
bert’s kitchen and sleep with the 
footboy. But now that his life was 
habitual he could ignore the slights. 
He had a new circle of friends— 
two circles in fact. He was being 
welcomed in the libraries of Barrett, 
Catcott, and Burgum, and he had 
become a member of a Literary 
Club which was composed of eager 
youths whose ambitions were, like 
his own, to go up to London and 
write for the liberal magazines. 
Wilkes was their idol, Churchill and 
“Junius” their literary models. He 
read the London magazines they 
shared with him, and he sent the 
editors his contributions. His am- 
bition increased daily. He promised 
his mother and sister that he would 
care for them nobly when he was 
rich and famous—as he hoped to be 
soon. 

Gradually Chatterton began to 
realize the beauty of his Rowley 
poems. They were better than the 
poems of that wild son of Fingal. 
He would write more so that he 
could have a book ready as soon as 
he had a publisher. He wrote to 
Dodsley on December 21, 1768, of- 
fering “copies of several ancient 
poems and an interlude, perhaps the 
oldest dramatic piece extant.” Then 
he set to work. Within five months, 
according to Skeat’s estimate, two- 
thirds of the Rowley poems were 
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written. 

The substance was there in Chat- 
terton’s subconscious: the stories, 
the characters, the settings, the 
words; all this was ready to come 
forth whenever the boy could find 
time and solitude, and that he de- 
terminedly found. With the con- 
centration of genius, he ignored 
Catcott, Burgum, and Barrett, and 
avoided his young friends of the 
Literary Club. He gave himself 
passionately to love—love of Bristol, 
of the Middle Ages, and of the 
surge and sound of poetry, of Row- 
ley and of the dream-world of fame 
he was confident would be his. In 
February he tore himself from the 
Muse to write again to Dodsley, and 
on March 25 he wrote to Horace 
Walpole. These were brief inter- 
ludes, for still he was living im- 
aginatively in the Middle Ages. A 
favorable reply from Walpole in 
April sent him back into the world 
of poetic ecstasy with a renewal of 
rapture. In July he received a letter 
from Walpole calling him, if we 
may believe Chatterton’s reaction 
in the rhymed letter he never sent, 
a “forger, a liar, and a cheat.” 

The effect on Chatterton was 
shattering. His whole medieval 
world was down about his ears. 
Rowley was dead, murdered. The 
dream of fame was gone. But an- 
other world was opening to him; a 
number of London magazines had 
accepted his offerings. He would 
go to London, become a Churchill 
and Junius rolled into one, for he 
had had both verse and prose ac- 
cepted by the liberal editors. Barrett 
and Catcott and Burgum would 
help him buy his indenture, which 
had six years left to run. They 
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would see, when he showed them 
the letters he had received from the 
London editors, that he had an as- 
sured career there. But the three 
Bristol worthies had nothing for 
him but advice—the same old pre- 
cepts which he had heard daily at 
Colston. 

The anger which had at first 
been directed against Walpole he 
now turned against Catcott and 
Barrett. He knew he had acted 
childishly in his dealings with Wal- 
pole, but who had taught him 
deceit? He hated his own faults, 
and thought of himself as the dupe 
of greedy, foolish men. He again 
sought the company of the Club 
members with his new claim on 
their attention—letters and poems 
and short stories in four London 
magazines. He was a man now; he 
could laugh at his childish dreams of 
Rowley and Canynge, at his belief 
in the outmoded Christian super- 
stitions. He was a citizen of the 
eighteenth century world of reason, 
where literature was a business and 
poetry was currency. 

The fire of his genius burned 
wildly during the last half year of 
his life; he wrote over six thousand 
lines in six months, some of them 
uncontrolled by reason or decorum, 
written only by a poetic technique 
acquired through long practice and 
by an ear attuned to the cadence of 
English speech. 

The attorney’s office seemed a 
prison which he must escape, by 
death if necessary. With the vio- 
lence of despair he wrote his will 
and the threat of suicide that 
frightened his employer into giving 
him his freedom. His mother’s sym- 
pathetic friends came forward with 
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money for his fare to London, 
which he hopefully promised to pay 
back with interest. 


Chatterton’s genius may be ex- 
plained in part by his powers of 
concentration that made him a soli- 
tary even in the crowded dormitory 
of Colston School. He was “driven” 
not so much by his natural genius 
as by the circumstances of his life. 
He was an indulged child who grew 
up without direction, stimulated by 
his surroundings —the light and 
color of the cathedral windows, the 
darkness and terror of its stairways, 
the peace and happiness in carved 
faces in the close proximity de- 
manded by a child’s stature, and the 
organ music that poured over all 
these wonders. At home he was en- 
thralled by the colors and textures 
of the fabrics his mother handled; 
he was made conscious of his own 
strangeness by the admiring cluck- 
ings of too many women. When, at 
five, he was sent home from the 
charity school as a dunce, there 
had been nothing to stimulate his 
imagination and much to arouse 
Passive resistance. People did not yet 
exist for him as persons; they were 
only a part of the picture of life. 
His sister noticed that he thought a 
picture real and treated the small 
boys in the neighborhood as if they 
were actors in a play—part of the 
drama that went on in his own 
brain. That desire to use people for 
his own purposes persisted nearly all 
his life; he wanted to be not only 
the chief actor, but the director, in 
the story of his life. He wanted also 
to design the scenery and set the 
stage. This, indeed, he did success- 
fully in his Rowley poems. 
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In London he enjoyed a few 
weeks of success, a few months of 
hope. He wrote constantly with the 
dogged persistence of a hack, oc- 
casionally with the ebullience of 
genius. His death came at the low 
point of a cycle, after alternating 
periods of elation and despair— 
after long hours of work and cru- 
elly sudden disappointments. The 
neurosis that impelled him to suicide 
can be seen in the remarkable con- 
trasts of mood and matter in his 
poetry and can be explained by the 
vicissitudes of his life. 

The satires were written in hate: 
hatred of the three rich men in 
Bristol who had encouraged him to 
spend his time on petty forgeries of 
antiquarian writings and then re- 
fused him help in his need, hatred 
of himself that he had stooped to 
the petty meannesses of commercial 
Bristol. The elegies were written in 
grief: grief for the death of young 
Mr. Phillips of Fairford who had 
once been his schoolmaster at Col- 
ston School, the only intelligent 
teacher there—the only adult who 
had ever befriended him in good 
faith; grief for a young poet who 
had taken his own life; grief for 
his own lost illusions. But hate is 
the reverse of love, and grief the 
emotion of lost love. 

Love is the key to the poet’s 
character (perhaps to any poet’s 
character), an outgoing love of 
things and places, of people as ob- 
jects, and a sensuous delight in 
nature in all its manifestations. This 
is the poetic temperament as seen 
in Rousseau, in Shelley, in Dylan 
Thomas—in the best moments of 
the greatest poets. It consists largely 
in a willingness to surrender to 
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emotion, to jeopardize security by 
leaving the safe surface of the mind 
to plunge into the bright depths of 
the unknown. Thomas Chatterton 
had never learned to live on the 
surface of life, using only the thin 
crust of the mind that hides reality 
—the reality which is the fuel of 
poetry. 

The reality of Chatterton’s un- 
conscious mind had been built up 
through many phases of growth: 
his early childhood when he had 
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considered inanimate objects as liv- 
ing beings; his two years spent in 
constant reading and wandering 
about Bristol; the seven years at 
Colston School where he learned to 
live at will in two worlds, the fif- 
teenth century agé of faith and the 
eighteenth-century age of reason. 
His three years when his soul was 
tossed between these worlds and the 
rhythm of libido became so turbu- 
lent that its last mounting crest 


broke in death. 


Cat 


Rusy ZAGOREN 


Though his eyes be lanterns in the night, 


His feet sheathed swords, he walks among 


The daytime sun and shadow with his fur 


Still bristling from the dark. His song is sung 


In monotone, repeated in a purr, 


Unlike the devil yowls that split the ear 


And turn the moonlight into ghoulish cloak, 


And fill the uninitiated with green fear 


Of spirits meeting in a gnarled old oak. 


Though his eyes be lanterns in the night, 


He wears his starched antennae, seeks his kind 
For jungle passion or for jungle fight, 

This household tiger with the double mind: 

The pet who curls and comforts, the foreign beast, 


The wild and snarling fury, the tame, the least. 


The Mussel 


MELVILLE CANE 


The mussel, 

While to outward view a fossil, 

Is very much alive inside. 

His pride 

Is quite colossal; 

He’s snobbishly selective 

And shuts him in his shell the more protectively 
To guard his privacy against intrusion. 


His torpor is a snare and a delusion. 


Winter Sorrows 


JosEPH PAYNE BRENNAN 


In a field of stones and turf 
Where light without shadow lay 
I heard a nameless stubble bird 


Sing to the cruel day. 


I looked upon an empty wood 
Which once was green with lace. 
An iron breath from the frigid north 


Drove my blood to its base. 


Old sorrows rode a rising wind 
Which burned my marrow bones. 
Under that ageless sky 


I told my grief to the turf and stones. 


The Man Who Made Sand 


LLoyp ZIMPEL 


HILE the night crew hus- 
tled, the new foreman, 
Prokop, watched through 


the haze of his own cigarette smoke 
from the catwalk halfway between 
the I-beams of the ceiling and the 
stained concrete of the foundry 
core-room floor. Beside him the sand 
mixer throbbed gigantically, vibrat- 
ing the rungs under his feet. Down 
the long alleyway below, the tank- 
like blowers clicked and hissed, pres- 
suring sand into molds cut to the 
round contours of the transmission 
housings the foundry day shift was 
pouring. These sounds had been in 
Prokop’s ears for eight and nine 
hours each day, five and six days a 
week for thirteen years — thirteen 
sweaty years in the foundry core- 
room at everything from loading 
the blowers to handling the ovens. 
But the job on the catwalk was 
new: the growling mixer beside him 
and the nineteen men who hustled 
below had been his charges for less 
than two months. 

This was as high as he hoped to 
go. “Mixing sand,” he soberly told 
Price, a blower operator who had 
worked the same shift for eight 
years, “is harder than you think. One 
bad batch a.d every core is ruined 
. . . Whose fault is it?” He paused 
to make a mysterious pass at the 
button-studded control panel, and 
answered himself: “The foreman’s!” 

When he got the promotion the 
superintendent told him that every 
core his shift turned out might as 
well be stamped Made by Prokop; 


he was that important. It was his 
shift, he had a free hand with it; the 
superintendent never rode him—if 
he came into the core-room at all it 
was only to get a salt tablet and 
wave a friendly hand as he went 
out. 

But this evening Prokop saw the 
super coming from the foundry— 
dark now because it ran no night 
shift—and he walked with a differ- 
ent purpose. His grease-stained hat 
was pushed back on his bald head; 
his broad flowered tie was loosened 
at the collar. With a heavy stride he 
passed the water fountain where the 
salt tablets were and came to stand 
with one boot on the lowest catwalk 
step. Prokop came down, bending 
toward the deep-pored face to hear 
what the super had to say. 

“The day men claim they’re get- 
ting lots of hairline cracks.” The 
super stared straight into Prokop’s 
eyes. “Damn things are busting 
when they pour. It could be the 
sand and it could be the blowers.” 
He gave his hat a further push with 
his thumb. “You might look into 
it,” he said, and he walked away, 
pants stretched tight across his 
heavy thighs, back to his little of fice 
out of sight in the foundry’s far 
north end. 

“Well, it ain’t the sand,” Prokop 
said to himself, but with no cer- 
tainty. No one had ever criticized 
before. 

Back on the catwalk he dipped a 
hand into the mixer and rubbed the 
moist sand between his fingers. 
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Then he threw it back into the 
mixer and went down to warn his 
operators. 

“Blow ’em tighter, they’re falling 
apart.” 

On blower number one, Price 
told him: “I’m blowing them as 
tight as they’ll pack. If they get 
cracked, it’s after they leave here. 
Talk to the oven man, why don’t 
you?” 

Prokop gave him an even look, 
enough to say that he wouldn’t be 
told his own business. But he 
checked the mix again, unsure if it 
was good or bad, and ran half a 
bucket of water which he poured 
into the sand as it rolled in great 
slow waves before the push of the 
mixer blades. 

It looked fine, nothing wrong 
with it. Price might be right. His 
eyes roved to the far end of the 
alley where the oven man, Jay, in 
his colorless cap and asbestos gloves 
that reached to the elbow, moved a 
rack loaded with cores. 

Prokop headed back into the hot 
shadows, watching as Jay rapidly 
emerged from one of the huge 
ovens with one asbestos clad arm 
bent before his face to shield his 
eyes from the fierce heat, the other 
pulling the jack that carried a rack 
loaded with smoking cores. As soon 
as the cores were clear, Jay grabbed 
the chain tackle and, with hand 
moving swiftly over hand, brought 
the steel door down swiftly as a 
guillotine to cut off the heat that 
blasted furiously into the core-room. 

In the roasted air Prokop’s eyes 
watered — it had been years since 
he’d manned the ovens —and fo- 
cused on Jay who, dry-eyed as if all 
juices had long since been boiled out 
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of him, was moving the rack into 
position along the wall. Here the 
cores would cool until the dippers 
could handle them. 

“Hey, Jay! Get these cores!” The 
shout came from one of the blower 
operators just as Jay lowered his 
jack. Prokop heard him curse, 
watched him give the jack a last 
vigorous pump so that the loaded 
rack dropped the last half inch to 
the floor with a jar that trembled 
its upper shelves. 

“Hey!” yelled Prokop into the 
sting of smoke that drifted off the 
rack. “You’re cracking the cores, 
dropping the rack like that!” 

Jay had already started toward 
the alleyway, but he stopped in 
mid-stride, the hand that pulled the 
now-empty jack stretched out be- 
hind him. 

“What’s that?” he said roughly, 
his eyes sharp and hard in his heat- 
flushed face. “What’s the matter 
with these cores?” 

“They’re busting,” Prokop said. 
“They crumble at the smelter. 
You’re cracking ’em with that 
dropping.” 

Jay’s black bristled jaw came for- 
ward. “What the hell are you talk- 
ing about?” he said coolly. “Show 
me a busted core on that rack.” He 
dropped the jack-handle and started 
toward the cores, confident enough 
to bet a week’s wages there wasn’t 
a hairline in any of them. 

But as foreman, Prokop called no 
man’s bluff. “Never mind that one 
rack. You run out fifty, sixty a 
night, and too many are coming 
through bad. I can’t check every 
core in the place. You’ve got to 
watch—” 

Jay waved one huge asbestos 
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glove, broad and flat as a shovel. 
“Listen,” he said. ‘“Those cores are 
done the best way these ovens can 
do them. You thought of checking 
the mix?” 

“[’ll worry about the mix,” said 
Prokop as he turned sharply away. 
Pants snapping, he walked off with 
the feel of Jay’s eyes on his back. 

He gave the sand five more min- 
utes in the mixer, five minutes over 
the usual time, and then stopped the 
blades. Beneath the mixing tank a 
chute opened and the sand, ready 
for the blowers, tumbled in huge 
damp chunks into the series of stor- 
age bins below. 

With the mixer empty, Prokop 
came down to the floor. He plunged 
a hand wrist deep into the sand in 
the first bin. If anything it felt too 
damp. He checked each bin. The 


sand in each was damp. He snorted 


in disgust at his own incompetence. 
Too much water. The extra half 
bucketful did it. 


When the loader came with his 


wheelbarrow, ready to load the 
power shovel that fed the hoppers 
above the blowers, Prokop in- 
structed him to use only sand from 
the previous mix. This last one was 
too wet, no doubt abeut it. 

Back on the catwalk he punched 
the buttons that brought in a trol- 
ley load of fresh sand. It emptied 
itself onto the naked steel mixer 
blades, burying them in one sudden 
splash of sand. He tossed water— 
less this time—and binder into the 
mixer and started it, watching as 
the sand began its sluggish motion. 

When it was moving steadily, he 
crossed the core-room through the 
archway to the foundry. Under the 
vast roof only one light burned and 
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beneath it two of his men were 
jockeying a skidful of baked and 
dipped cores into position beside the 
idle smelter. Seeing him approach, 
the men began to work more 
swiftly. One of them, a dipper who 
sometimes came to work drunk, was 
sweating, his khaki shirt soaked dark 
brown. 

“You guys taking care with these 
cores?” Prokop said. “Lots of ’em 
cracking.” 

“Sure,” the dipper said, and as if 
to prove it pulled the lowered jack 
from under the skid with the ex- 
treme and awkward care of a drunk 
trying to walk a line. With the jack 
between them the two went back to 
the core-room. 

Alone, Prokop edged between the 
skids, examining the b6ttle-shaped 
cores stacked on them. The third 
core he picked up broke in his hand; 
he was left holding the neck of it 
while the bottom smashed against 
the toes of his safety shoes. 

He felt a cold touch of panic: 
was this the sort of work his shift 
was putting out? Every.third core 
bad? He threw the neck away and 
carefully searched over each skid. 
By the time he had finished he was 
breathing easier. There was only one 
other bad core in the bunch. This 
was better than average, he told 
himself with relief. 

But better than average or not, 
no one would compliment him on 
it, he knew that. He made his way 
back to the core-room thinking that 
he had been mixing good sand every 
night for two months and not a 
good word reached him. One bad 
core and they were on his neck like 
a wood-tick. 

Slowly, he climbed the catwalk 
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steps and poked a worried hand into 
the rolling sand. As he let it dribble 
away he saw Price coming down the 
alley. 

“Hey, Kopper. Blower’s plugged. 
Damn sand isn’t dropping.” 

“It’s not empty, is it?” 

“Just filled it,” Price said, im- 
patient that he should be credited 
with such foolishness. 

“Probably nothing,” Prokop mut- 
tered. But as he headed for the 
blower he passed the storage bins. 
At once he saw where the trouble 
lay. The door of the middle bin was 
open; that meant the loader was 
drawing from it, from the damp 
sand. 

Under his breath he cursed the 
stupid loader. He’d told him. It was 
far too wet to use. He slapped hope- 
lessly at the blower chute: the sand 
had jammed in the hopper overhead. 

Angrily swearing at blower, sand 


and loader alike, Prokop grabbed a 


broken broom from beside the 
water fountain: finding whatever 
handholds he could, he climbed to 
the top of the blower. With one 
hand he clung to the power shovel 
track that ran overhead, and with 
the other he jabbed the broomstick 
into the mound of firm damp sand, 
making hole after hole. For several 
minutes he worked with scarcely 
controlled fury, until the mound 
collapsed like a balloon from which 
half the air had been released. 

“Try it now,” he called, and 
jumped down as Price worked the 
lever that brought the sand out in 
its normal hard stream. Without a 
word, Prokop threw the broom to 
the floor at Price’s feet—a gesture 
of scorn for a man unable to solve 
his own petty problems — and 
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turned back to the catwalk. 

The guilty loader was nowhere in 
sight. Annoyed, Prokop lighted a 
cigarette, watching the sand rise and 
fall in the mixer. Almost by itself, 
his toe took up a nervous tapping 
against the pipe stanchion of the 
catwalk. 

“Ho, Kopper!” 

He knew what he would see even 
before he turned: another jammed 
blower. This time it was Crowley on 
number six who was gesturing for 
him to come down. 

“Use this, for God’s sake,” 
Prokop said, grabbing the broom- 
handle from Price and throwing it 
to Crowley. ‘““What’s there to get so 
excited about?” 

He waited until Crowley had slid 
and cursed his way to the top of the 
blower. Then he went back down 
the aisle, pausing to tell each opera- 
tor that a batch of bad sand had got 
through and to watch for jam-ups. 
Price was waiting for him. 

“Better get more brooms,” he 
said drily. “This one’s plugged 
again.” 

“Then dig it out with your 
hands.” 

Price frowned. “I be damned, 
Kopper,” he said. “I ain’t a gopher.” 
But he turned away, grumbling, and 
made a clumsy attempt at climbing 
the blower. 

Angrier than ever, Prokop lo- 
cated the loader, slowly shoveling 
sand from his wheelbarrow into the 
power shovel. He jumped with sur- 
prise when the foreman grabbed 
him. 

“What the hell you using this wet 
stuff for?” Prokop yelled. “Didn’t 
I tell you?” 

“I know it, Kopper. But it’s all 
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there is. Come on take a look.” 

Prokop waved him off. “Don’t 
use any more.” Tight-lipped, he 
strode past the loader, toward Jay 
who stood in the alley watching 
Price bang uselessly on the blower 
chute. Just as he stepped over the 
oven man’s jack, an operator down 
the alley yelled for a new rack. 
Prokop reached out and jabbed Jay 
in the shoulder. 

“Get a move on,” he said, gestur- 
ing toward the yelling operator. 
“You’re still getting paid by the 
hour.” 

With astonishing speed the oven 
man whirled. “Don’t worry about 
me, Prokop,” he snapped. “You got 
enough bad sand to sweat over.” 

Already walking away, Prokop 
started to turn, his lips twisting into 
sharp words; but instead he went on 
to climb the catwalk steps. What 
Jay said was true enough, and he 
wasn’t proud of himself for riding 
the man with no good reason. 

But he hadn’t time to make ex- 
cuses or apologies to himself or any- 
one. The clock over the water foun- 
tain showed him that. While he had 
been fooling with the jammed blow- 
ers the sand had been mixing and 
mixing, several minutes overtime 
already. 

As quickly as he could reach the 
controls, he shot the mix into the 
bins, then ran down to see how it 
was ... Not as dry as he had ex- 
pected; apparently he’d put in 
plenty of water to begin with. He 
motioned for the loader to come 
over. “Use this new batch,” he told 
him. 

“T got them all loaded with the 
others, Kopper.” 

“Good for you,” Prokop mut- 
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Price still didn’t have number 
one working, he saw. While his 
helper lounged against the bench, 
arms folded, Price pounded at the 
chute and between blows turned 
black looks at the foreman. Prokop 
saw him speak out of the side of his 
mouth to his helper. 

“Use the damn stick!” Prokop 
yelled, but Price only turned to 
spread his palms and point down the 
alley. Prokop saw that the operator 
on number three had the broom 
now and was making futile efforts 
to poke it into the sand while he 
awkwardly clung half way up the 
side of the blower. 

Prokop snorted at the sight. “Get 
up there!” he bellowed. “Quit that 
horsing around.” With unutterable 
contempt he turned his back on 
them all, turning to stare at the 
new batch of sand in the mixer. 
Immediately he saw that something 
was wrong. The sand poured loosely 
as sugar against the sides of the 
mixer tank. 

He had forgotton the binder: he 
might have sent this sand — useless 
without it — into the storage bins, 
and he would have never lived it 
down, even if he mixed a million 
perfect batches afterward. 

Furious and disgusted with him- 
self, he dug a bucketful of binder 
from the barrel at the end of the 
catwalk and flung it over the sand. 
As the blades picked it up, blending 
it into the mix, he watched with 
squinted eyes. An oversight like 
that there was no excuse . . . He 
heard someone shouting: “screwed 
up my production enough for one 
night, Kopper!” It was number- 
three operator, his face flushed with 
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anger at being so long ignored for 
what he must have thought to be 
the foreman’s daydreams. “I might’s 
well punch out and go home,” he 
said. “Ain’t making a dime with 
sand like that.” 

“Listen,” Prokop said coldly, 
holding tight against the rage he 
felt. “So you lose a nickle on piece- 
work. You’re getting your base rate. 
We got one bad batch—the next 
one is okay. It don’t mean nothing.” 

“Tt means I got to diddle around 
half the night,” the man said, but he 
turned and went back to his 
machine. 


On number one, Price had sent 
his helper up to the edge of the 
hopper with a spade: perched at the 
lip of the blower, his head only 
inches from the ceiling, the man 
flung down spadeful after spadeful 
of wet sand. It hit the concrete 
floor with a liquid-like splash. 
Prokop watched as Price collared 
the loader to stand by with a wheel- 
barrowful of fresh sand, ready to 
fill the hopper as soon as the helper 
jumped down. On the floor the pile 
of sand mounted and spread into the 
alley. 


That was the wise thing—shovel- 
ing it out, Prokop admitted. He 
should have suggested it himself; it 
was a foreman’s job. He caught 
himself from darting a look toward 
the foundry for the super, and 
turned to watch as the loader sent 
up the power shovel with its fresh 
mix into position over number one. 
Immediately Price opened the lever 
all the way, clearing the chamber 
with a belch of air: the wet sand 
shot across the bench and the fresh 
mix came smoothly through. In a 
few minutes Price and his helper 
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had finished filling the rack they 
had been working on. 

“Full rack on one!” Price’s shout 
brought Jay and his jack from the 
shadows of the ovens. They came as 
far as the pile of sand now blocking 
the alley and stopped. Jay spoke to 
Price, then looked toward the cat- 
walk: when he saw Prokop watch- 
ing he stepped into the pile of sand 
on the floor, stubbornly pulling his 
jack until it hung up on its low 
axles. Vigorously tugging, Jay got 
it free and rammed it under the 
filled rack. He rolled it out into the 
alley, up to the pile of sand once 
again. 

Standing with both hands on the 
catwalk rail and staring down, 
Prokop saw the oven man shrug, 
lean hard away from the jack 
handle and pull the load as far into 
the sand as his strength would take 
it. The wheels of the jack ground 
half way through and came to a 
complete halt jammed with sand. 
Jay dropped the handle and spread 
his hands toward the catwalk to 
show his helplessness. Shaking his 
head in disgust, Prokop came down 
the steps. 

“Okay, Prokop,” Jay said, “what 
should I do now, break my back on 
your wet sand?” 

For a moment the foreman eyed 
him levelly. “Suit yourself,” he said. 
He refused to make an issue of Jay’s 
childish stubbornness. “Just get that 
rack in the oven.” 

Further down the alley the opera- 
tor of number five sat atop his ma- 
chine and with short fast move- 
ments spaded out another pile of 
sand onto the floor. Above the roar 
of the core room, Prokop yelled up 
to him: “What the hell are you 
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doing? Throw that in a _ wheel- 
barrow. You’re blocking off the 
alley.” 

Almost running, he hurried back 
toward the mixer to get an empty 
wheelbarrow for the man to use. 
But halfway down the alley he drew 
up short. There on the catwalk was 
the white shirt and flowered tie 
again. The super, his face turned 
away from the turmoil in the core 
room, was examining the sand in the 
mixer. With a feeling of dismay 
Prokop mounted the steps. Al- 
though he did not turn, the super 
seemed aware that he had come onto 
the catwalk. 

“How’s it going?” he said, still 
without looking. 

“Okay.” Prokop almost winced at 
the lie: anyone with eyes of his own 
could see the mess below. Casually, 
he tried to explain it: ““We had a 
batch of bad sand. Just cleaning it 
out now.” 

“T noticed that,” said the super 
with no particular weight to his 
words. He pushed back his hat. 
“What was the matter with it?” 

“Little too wet.” Prokop matched 
the off-hand quality of the super’s 
voice as best he could. “We would 
have run it, but it was slow going.” 

Without answering, the super 
pursed his lips and looked over the 
room. Prokop followed his gaze to 
see the operator on number four 
climb up the side of his blower, 
spade in hand. Jay, he noticed with 
furious annoyance, stood idle, wait- 
ing for the loader to finish shovel- 
ing the sand out of the alley. Prokop 
strained forward, wanting to shout 
at the oven man to give a hand, but 
he glanced sideways at the super and 
said nothing. 
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With Prokop behind him, the 
super started down the steps, wiping 
the sweat from above his soiled 
white collar. Back over his shoulder, 
in a voice Prokop had to strain to 
hear, he said: “Everything getting 
straightened out all right?” 

“Sure,” the foreman said. 
trouble.” 

“Fine.” At the bottom of the 
steps the super stood for a moment, 
looking down the alley; then he 
ambled back toward the foundry. 

For the first time that night, 
Prokop realized he was soaked with 
sweat. He hadn’t been working that 
hard. It was the idea of the job that 
did it. Suddenly Prokop saw him- 
self a blower operator with no stake 
but piece-work in what the shift 
turned out. 

“Kopper!” The loader was stand- 
ing beneath the catwalk, shouting 
up at him. “Kopper, what should I 
do with that old sand?” 

“Dump it in the yard,” said 
Prokop, and he went down to see 
which storage bins he could use for 
the batch that was now ready .. . 


“No 


When the shift moved into its 
last hour all the blowers were 
whooshing steadily and the molds 
clanked in tinny rhythm on the 
steel benches. Although he was re- 
luctant to leave the mixer —as if 
something might suddenly go 
wrong when he turned his back— 
Prokop made another trip to the 
dark foundry. He poked over the 
skids that held cores from the wet 
mix. They were a deep gold in color 
from being baked extra long, but 
they seemed sturdy enough. Still 
they showed more hairline cracks 
than usual. 
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Back in the core-room he sought 
out Jay and warned him again: 
“Watch those racks. We’re still 
getting cracks—” 

“You told me that once tonight,” 
Jay said coldly. “I didn’t forget.” 

“Okay,” Prokop said. “Don’t.” 
But he went back to the mixer 
thinking he must sound like an old 
woman, coming back again and 
again as he had with Jay, nagging 
away at something he couldn’t 
settle. 

He had sand enough now for the 
time the shift had yet to run, and 
when he had emptied the mix into 
the storage bins he shut off the 
mixer. Its sound died away, one part 
of the core-room’s roar gone, and 
the vibration of the catwalk ceased. 
Prokop felt strange without it. He 
leaned into the mixer tank and with 
a broom swept away the last damp 
chunks of sand: they would pit the 
velvet-smooth metal if they stood 
till morning. 

With the inner surfaces of the 
mixer gleaming softly, Prokop came 
down to sweep the floor at the base 
of the mixer. He checked the stor- 
age bins, testing the sand that still 
remained. It was perfect, but no 
cores would ever be made from it: 
by morning it would be far too dry 
for the day shift to use. He turned 
his back on the useless sand and 
crossed the alley to watch Price at 
work. 
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“How’s it going now?” he asked. 

Price nodded, as if reluctant to 
admit everything was all right. 

“That last batch was perfect, 
eh?” Prokop said. 

But Price only shrugged, and the 
foreman turned away, surprised at 
himself for asking praise: he didn’t 
need it—that was why he had this 
job. 

As he came back to the mixer the 
buzzer sounded. It was the end of 
the shift. Immediately all noise from 
the blowers died away. Into the dis- 
quieting silence rose the strange 
sound of the operators’ gibing voices. 
Within a few minutes, all the men 
had disappeared for the washroom 
in the foundry, leaving only the 
loader who made hasty passes at the 
floor with a broom, and Jay, who 
always stayed until the last cores 
were baked. 

The foreman watched as _ the 
loader shoveled up the waste sand 
and carted it outside. Standing alone 
under the catwalk, cleaning the 
sand from his nails with a split 
matchstick, he heard the soft scrape 
of the oven man’s footsteps and the 
echoing creak-creak-creak of his 
jack. Some word, some sign was due 
Jay, but Prokop could not find it. 
He walked rapidly toward the 
foundry washroom, more relieved 
than he could ever remember to 
hear the last sounds of his shift die 
behind him. 


On Translating Homer Once More 


Belief in Nobility in Our Time 


For Homer is not only rapid in movement, simple in style, plain in language, natural 
in thought; he is also, and above all, noble.—Matthew Arnold, On Translating Homer 


KENNETH G. WILSON 


OMER is rapid, plain, 

direct, and noble, Matthew 

Arnold says. Arnold makes 
clear the nature of rapidity, plain- 
ness, and directness in illustrating 
his points with what still remain the 
most accurate and useful descrip- 
tions of Homeric qualities. But what 
of nobility? To Arnold, nobility was 
the ultimate, the most important 
quality of all. The translator might 
imitate Homer perfectly in the first 
three qualities, but if his translation 
lacked nobility, it could not suc- 
ceed. Arnold’s descriptions of nobil- 
ity are maddeningly vague, and his 
examples of it are often far from 
explicit. Speaking of the translator’s 
choice of diction, he remarks, “No 
doubt a true poetic feeling is the 
Homeric translator’s best guide in 
the use of words . . .” Other means 
of attaining nobility appear to be 
equally a matter of intuition or 
luck. If all goes well, nobility, ac- 
cording to Arnold’s description, will 
inhere in the translation which 
achieves the other three qualities— 
the rapidity, the plainness, and the 
directness which the translator can 


1Essays of Matthew Arnold (London: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1925), p. 273. There were three lectures, 
given at Oxford in 1861 (pp. 243-312). In this 
edition the three lectures are followed by Francis W. 
Newman’s reply to Arnold, “Homeric Translation in 
Theory and Practice” (pp. 313-376), and Arnold’s 
final lecture on the subject, “On Translating Homer: 
Last Words” (pp. 377-424). 


attempt consciously to achieve. 
Among recent translators of 
Homer into English, Richmond 
Lattimore’ achieves nobility, while 
W. H. D. Rouse® assumes that no- 
bility is no longer to be hoped for, 
and refuses even indirectly to seek 
it. Forgetting for the moment the 
distinctions between poetry and 
prose, let us consider this difference 
of assumption in order to discover 
how it happens that, although in 
rapidity and directness Rouse’s Iliad 
has never been exceeded, and in 
plainness—the lack of ornament— 
it has good success, yet in nobility 
his translation is so completely lack- 
ing. Lattimore’s translation, on the 
other hand, achieves rapidity, direct- 
ness, and plainness— and _ nobility 
too. That is, although both trans- 
lators strive for three of the quali- 
ties Arnold describes, one comes 
naturally to achieve the fourth, 
while the other omits it completely. 
To be sure, neither translator at- 
tempts nobility. Richmond Lattimore 
only hopes for it. W. H. D. Rouse 
assumes instead that nobility does 


2T he Iliad of Homer (Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1951). Lattimore translates the Greek into 
six-stressed, unrimed English verse. 

8Homer, The Iliad: The Story of Achilles. This 
English prose translation was first published in Lon- 
don by Thomas Nelson and Sons, in 1938. I have 
worked from the Mentor Book edition (New York: 
The New American Library of World Literature, 
1950). 
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not concern the modern reader and 
offers him nothing which he can 
understand or will want to experi- 
ence. Rouse believes, it seems to me, 
that nobility is a quality which the 
modern reader cannot grasp, and 
that even if he could grasp it, he 
would not admire it. Surely, if these 
assumptions are to be _ granted, 
Rouse’s rapid, direct, modern prose 
translation deserves our praise (and 
it has received a good deal of it). 
The character of the translation is 
strikingly different from the tradi- 
tion of Lang, Leaf, and Myers. 
Rouse stresses the comic, the farci- 
cal, the colloquial, the slangy. His 
gods speak a good deal of cheerful 
chatter. “What ho!” Hera says to 
Zeus, “You dreadful creature! What 
a thing to say!” They are rather like 
musical comedy deities. They con- 
verse in a half-whimsical style most 
of the time, so that Rouse’s gods 
might well walk into a Shavian 
comedy without appearing out of 
place. They are fully aware of their 
own amusing behavior, sensitive to 
others’ judgments of seriousness, an- 
ticipating and warding off any sug- 
gestion of their being “sincere.” 
Above all they are gods who dis- 
arm our criticism of their actions 
by means of a full, modern self- 
consciousness which through its 
own sense of irony protects them 
from the irony of others. There is 
none of this in Lattimore’s gods, 
and I conclude that by avoiding it 
he has caught the flavor of nobility. 
I believe also that in the translators’ 
differences of opinion there are im- 
portant implications for contempo- 
rary moral values. 

First of all, however, let us con- 
sider the nature of nobility itself as 
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it appears in heroic poetry. In The 
Song of Roland this quality is sur- 
prisingly simple to discover. It is 
often inexactly described as a child- 
like quality which makes the hero 
stand erect and deliver himself of 
long, proud speeches full of confi- 
dence in himself and his values, and 
without a trace of doubt of the 
worth of his efforts. Roland an- 
nounces his virtues again and again, 
and he insists on his ability to per- 
form. He states directly his earnest 
desire to do well, nor does he ever 
doubt that he will. As the late Erich 
Auerbach has pointed out, Roland’s 
world is without real problems.* 
Roland believes in his God and in 
the right as he sees it, and he has no 
moments of doubt about possibly 
virtuous pagans on the one hand or 
possibly fallible courage or ability in 
himself on the other. Above all, he 
never asks whether he is fighting 
for the right, or whether in his sim- 
ple values there may be some flaw. 
In the following, the battle at Ron- 
cevals is about to begin, and the 
pagans approach with trumpets 
blaring. 
Then saith Oliver: “Sir comrade, methinks 
we shall have ado with the Saracens.” ““Now 
God grant it be as thou sayest,” Roland an- 
swers him, “for to make stand here for our 
King is to do as good men ought to do. 
Verily, for his liege a man well ought to 
suffer pain and woe, and endure both great 
heat and great cold, and should hold him 
ready to lose both hide and hair in his lord’s 
service. Now let each have a care that he 
strikes good blows and great, that no man 
may mis-say us in his songs. These misbeliev- 
ing men are in the wrong, and right is with 
the Christians, and for my part I will give 
ye no ill example.””® 

SMimesis—The Representation of Reality in West- 
ern Literature, translated by Willard R. Trask 
(Princeton: Princeton University Press, 1953), p. 110. 


5The Song of Roland, translated by Isabel Butler 
(Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company, 1932), p. 36. 
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Nowhere in the poem is there any 
change from the position stated in 
this simple credo; none of these 
values ever comes under question. 
Most contemporary heroes could 
not make such a speech, or, if one 
did, either Ais sense of it or ours 
would be ironic. He might be a 
Felix Krull or some other picaro 
whose view of such _ sentiments 
would be completely calculated, or 
else he would be filled with con- 
flicting doubts, either then or later. 
A modern hero — Raskolnikov or 
Julien Sorel, for example—does not 
live in such a simple world. A mod- 
ern heroic narrative (if we may 
ignore the implicit contradictions in 
the term heroic used here) would 
almost inevitably concern itself 
with the examination and the re- 
valuation of the ideas so calmly ac- 
cepted in The Song of Roland. 
Auerbach concludes his splendid 
essay on The Song of Roland by re- 
marking on the nature of the “ele- 
vated style” of the poem, and by 
pointing out its grip on reality: 


Confronting the reality of life, this style is 
neither able nor willing to deal with its 
breadths or depths. It is limited in time, 
place, and social milieu. It simplifies the 
events of the past by stylizing and idealiz- 
ing them. The feeling it seeks to arouse in 
its auditor is admiration and amazement for 
a distant world, whose instincts and ideals, 
though they certainly remain his own, yet 
evolve in such uncompromising purity and 
freedom, in comparison with the friction 
and resistance of real life, as his practical 
existence could not possibly attain. Human 
movements and great, towering exemplary 
figures appear with striking effect; his own 
life is not there at all.® 


The “uncompromising purity and 
freedom” of the world of the nar- 
®Mimesis, pp. 120-121. 
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rative make the difference. Within 
that frame, the narrator and his 
heroes may stand unafraid of laugh- 
ter and judgment. They may be 
absolutely unselfconscious. 

It is this lack of self-consciousness 
(it may be childlike in some re- 
spects, but children fear laughter 
aimed at themselves; perhaps the 
best use of the word is in the 
distinction between childlike and 
childish) which makes poems like 
The Song of Roland seem almost 
to be parodies if they are read in 
the rigorously self-conscious frame 
of mind and protectively ironic 
tone of voice peculiar to the mod- 
ern intellectual. One need argue 
only that Roland has mistaken his 
value or that the things in which 
he believes are foolish, and at once 
The Song of Roland becomes a 
parody. There is always only a 
narrow circle of protection for the 
man who takes himself seriously; 
we can accept him only by will- 
ingly suspending our disbelief in 
the “uncompromising purity and 
freedom” of his world. If we will 
not make that suspension, if we 
cannot accept a world without 
compromise—and Rouse cannot— 
then The Song of Roland certainly 
becomes a parody, and The Iliad 
may too. 

The Iliad and The Song of Rol- 
and are of course very different in 
other important ways, but in this 
respect it seems to me that their 
difference is one of degree rather 
than of kind. I would argue that 
the quality of unselfconsciousness 
is, in fact, peculiar to all the great 
heroic narratives of Western litera- 
ture, and that it is the major force 
in that quality in Homer which 
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Arnold calls nobility. The heroic 
posture is that of a man standing 
erect, fearing no laughter, human 
or cosmic. The great heroic poems 
have the peculiar quality of making 
that posture appear glorious, never 
ludicrous. 


The problem for the translator 
is therefore how to make acceptable 
to the reader the necessity for this 
world of no compromise, this world 
where the ironic sense of human 
futility and triviality is ultimately 
put away in favor of a glorious, 
reverent belief in human courage. 
The problems raised in translating 
such a poem can perhaps be illus- 
trated simply enough if we describe 
The Iliad as a poem dealing with 
either “the wrath of Achilles” or 
“the squabble between Achilles and 
Agamemnon;” the choice of the 
latter phrasing implies the triviality, 
the fallibility of the motivations. 
The choice of ‘tthe wrath of 
Achilles,” or Lattimore’s “the anger 
of Peleus’ son Achilleus and_ its 
devastation,” simply ignores the 
possibility that anything might be 
questioned. Such diction argues 
rather that this wrath and _ these 
actions are of the highest dignity 
and importance. That there could 
be any question never enters the 
narrator’s mind. 

Nobleness, the most important 
of Arnold’s list of Homeric char- 
acteristics, can be illustrated in the 
heroes and their actions and in the 
style, the manner in which the poet 
tells their story. Arnold called it 
“the grand manner.” A comparison 
of the translations by Lattimore and 
Rouse will illustrate the point. Con- 
sider first this simple little discus- 
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sion of Euchenor, a very minor 
Achaian, as Lattimore translates it. 
Paris, seeking to avenge the death 
of a friend, 


let fly a bronze-shod arrow. 

There was a man, Euchenor, son of the seer 
Polyidos, 

a rich man and good, who lived in his house 
at Korinth, 

who knew well that it was his death when he 
went on shipboard, 

since many times the good old man Polyidos 
had told him 

that he must die in his own house of a pain- 
ful sickness 

or go with the ships of the Achaians and be 
killed by the Trojans. 

He therefore chose to avoid the troublesome 
price the Achaians 

would ask, and the hateful sickness so his 
heart might not be afflicted. 

Paris struck him by jaw and ear, and at once 
the life spirit 

fled from his limbs, and the hateful darkness 
closed in about him. 

—Lattimore, p. 289 


The statement of Euchenor’s 
troubled choice is clear; there are 
two possibilities, with a minor eco- 
nomic advantage accompanying the 
choice of the heroic death. Irony 
is not stressed in the modern way; 
the man’s choice is dignified and 
brave; he is noble. Rouse tells the 
story thus: 


[Paris] took a shot in revenge. There was a 
man there, the son of Polyidos the diviner, 
one Euchenor of Corinth, a man _ both 
wealthy and brave. He knew well what his 
fate would be before he embarked; for the 
good old man Polyidos had told him often 
enough, that he was either to die of a cruel 
disease in his own house, or to fall by a 
Trojan hand in the great war. So he avoided 
two evils at the same time, the fatal disease 
and a heavy fine, and saved himself a great 
deal of discomfort. Paris hit this man near 
the jawbone under the ear: a quick death 
for him when the darkness took him. 
—Rouse, p. 160, italics mine 
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The understatement of the italicized 
sentence avoids nobility and adds 
a touch of the modern’s vaunted 
irony; it is almost flippant. What 
the sentence does is to make Euche- 
nor’s choice acceptable to a modern 
realist. In the brevity of the state- 
ment and the stress on the logic, 
any idealistic quality in Euchenor’s 
character which might have been 
suggested in the Lattimore transla- 
tion is removed. Euchenor here is 
a sensible, courageous businessman, 
not a hero exemplifying Arnold’s 
nobleness. He may also be the butt 
of ironic laughter. 

Diction and snytax both accomp- 
lish these different ends, but the 
whole distinction involves a grasp 
of what seems “properly explained 
and adequately motivated” for the 
modern reader. Rouse’s assumption 
is that no one now can accept men 
who act with the naiveté of Boy 
Scouts or with such sturdy Harry 
Watsonesque belief in the virtue of 
virtue and the absolute acceptability 
of ideal behavior. Lattimore assumes 
that we can. 

The word which often suggests 
itself to me in these connections is 
quixotic: 1 have caught myself 
about to say that Homer’s heroes, 
as Lattimore sees them, are quixotic. 
They are not. At least they are not 
if we insist that the quixotic hero 
carries on his idealistic activities in 
a world which is clearly real and 
not at all suited to such actions, so 
that there is explicit a conscious 
judgment of his error. Everyone in 
Lattimore’s Iliad, from the narrator 
and Achilles and Hector to the 
Euchenors, accepts the ideal forms 
and values. There is no one in the 
narrative to stress an ironic aware- 
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ness of the folly of human beings 
who cannot see themselves as trivial 
and silly in their heroic posturings. 
If we are to see any such quality— 
and lose nobility—we must bring it 
from outside; we must deny, as 
Rouse does, the acceptability to the 
modern reader of a world of “un- 
compromising purity and freedom.” 

Another word Arnold employed 
for this air so peculiar to Homer’s 
great poem is elevation; he argued 
that the tone of the narrative, its 
subject, and its very diction were 
elevated, and that it was in the 
imitation of this elevation that so 
many had gone astray—he stressed 
some translations particularly, whose 
diction, while elevated, was not ele- 
vated in the Homeric manner. 
Efforts to achieve this kind of 
separateness from the affairs and 
representations of the world of men 
have been of many sorts; Arnold 
described most of the kinds in On 
Translating Homer, I. All the main 
problems seemed to turn on the 
kind of meter, the kind of syntax, 
the kind of rhetoric, and the kind 
of diction employed by the trans- 
lator. In his famous dictum, Arnold 
phrased it this way: 


The translator of Homer should above all 
be penetrated by a sense of four qualities of 
his author: that he is eminently rapid; that 
he is eminently plain and direct both in the 
evolution of his thought and in the expres- 
sion of it, that is, both in his syntax and in 
his words; that he is eminently plain and 
direct in the substance of his thought, that 
is, in his matter and ideas; and, finally that 
he is eminently noble . . .7 


He then continued to illustrate how 

Chapman, Pope, Cowper, Newman, 

and other English translators of The 
TEssays by Matthew Arnold, p. 250. 
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Iliad had failed in one or another 
of these qualities. Pope’s translation 
was “highly intellectualized” and 
“oratorical,” and while it did all 
these rhetorical things well, it was 
not Homer; Arnold characterized 
Pope’s Iliad as having an “artificial 
evolution of thought and a literary 
cast of style;” these were virtues 
in Pope’s own verse, but they were 
flaws in the translation of Homer. 
Cowper was too Miltonic; his blank 
verse, like Pope’s and Chapman’s 
rime, was out of place. The “in- 
version and pregnant conciseness of 
Milton” were “the very opposites 
of the directness and flowingness of 
Homer . . .” Cowper’s blank verse 
and its compact syntax, like Pope’s 
antitheses and rime, broke the flow 
of direct, simple thought. Chapman 
failed because he was given to the 
fantastic elaboration, the conceits, 
of the Elizabethans; “he cannot 
forbear to interpose a play of 
thought between his object and its 
expression.” 

If we set aside the purely pro- 
sodic considerations here, except as 
they influence syntax and the order 
of words where these reflect the 
order of the idea, we can see that 
Arnold argues essentially for a 
natural word order of some sort, 
a syntax with no consciously rhetor- 
ical rearrangement, no stress on 
antitheses or epigrammatic state- 
ment. The modern linguist may 
therefore be able to supply us with 
the proper term. But first observe 
in what respects the Lattimore and 
Rouse translations are syntactically 
similar. Here, from the Lattimore 
version, is the oft-repeated descrip- 
tion of a sacrificial offering: 

8]bid., p. 263. 
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And when all had made prayer and flung 
down the scattering barley 

first they drew back the victims’ heads and 
slaughtered them and skinned them, 

and cut away the meat from the thighs and 
wrapped them in fat, 

making a double fold, and laid shreds of 
flesh upon them. 

The old man burned these on a cleft stick 
and poured the gleaming 

wine over, while the young men with forks 
in their hands stood about him. 

But when they had burned the thigh pieces 
and tasted the vitals, 

they cut all the remainder into pieces and 
spitted them 

and roasted all carefully and took off the 
pieces. 

Then after they had finished the work and 
got the feast ready 

they feasted, nor was any man’s hunger de- 
nied a fair portion. 

—Lattimore, p. 71 


And the same passage in Rouse’s 
prose: 


And when they all had prayed and cast the 
barley-grains, they first drew back the 
heads, and killed, and flayed, carved out 
the thigh-slices and rolled them between 
pieces of fat, and laid more raw flesh upon 
them: then the old priest burnt them upon 
sticks of wood, and poured sparkling wine 
over, while the young men held their five- 
pronged forks ready by his side. After the 
thigh-pieces were burnt and the inner p.rts 
were divided, they chopped up the rest and 
ran spits through the meat, roasted all prop- 
erly and drew it off. This work done, they 
prepared their meal and enjoyed it, and no 
one lacked a fair share. —Rouse, p. 19 


The order of the words is almost 
identical. Two points of difference 
appear besides those of diction: (1) 
occasionally, as in the last sentence 
in the passage, Rouse compresses 
the longer, full introductory clause 
into a phrase; (2) Lattimore has a 
way of spelling out in full who did 
what and to what and how. He 
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never omits pronouns, and he seems 
always to state grammatical objects 
in full, no matter how clearly they 
might be understood. Rouse, on the 
other hand, attempts to combine 
and to let series constructions permit 
him to omit repetition of some 
pronouns: compare the stated de- 
tails in Lattimore’s “first they drew 
back the victims’ heads and slaugh- 
tered them and skinned them,” etc., 
with Rouse’s “they first drew back 
the heads, and killed, and flayed,” 
etc. 

From the same passage we can 
illustrate this syntactic difference 
even further. Lattimore is not at 
all afraid of the long string of 
and-connected verbs and _ clauses, 
but Rouse prefers to vary the pace 
by interrupting with a series con- 
struction. Lattimore seems always 
to seek the steady addition of detail, 
the unselfconscious repetition of a 
comfortable pattern, while Rouse 
seems to seek variety. Having estab- 
lished a series, he will then simplify 
it, omit obvious words, and gener- 
ally economize. Lattimore moves 
methodically and calmly through 
the entire pattern without shorten- 
ing or saving anything. I believe 
the differences in syntax just de- 
scribed are typical of these two 
translations. 

In direct narrative, when the 
voice of the poem simply tells how 
this man struck that man with a 
spear—describing the course of the 
spear and the place of the wound 
and such matters—Rouse and Lat- 
timore translate very much alike, 
except for the differences just men- 
tioned. In Book VII, during the 
fight with Aias, Hector is hit by 
a spear: 
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All the way through the glittering shield 
went the heavy spearhead, 

and crashed its way through the intricately 
worked corselet; 

straight ahead by the flank the spearhead 
shore through his 

tunic, yet he bent away to one side and 
avoided the dark death. 

—Lattimore, p. 175 


Right through it went, and through corselet 

also. The blade cut tunic on Hector’s side, 

but he swerved, and saved his life. 
—Rouse, p. 88 


There are the same number of 
clauses here, and their order is 
essentially identical. The difference 
is in the detail; wherever he can, 
Rouse makes a single verb do the 
work of verb, object, and modifiers. 

If the syntactic differences are 
least in direct narrative, they are 
greatest in dialogue. Here, the dif- 
ference between Lattimore’s syntax 
and Rouse’s syntax is often of kind 
as well as degree. Consider these 
two speeches from Book X, where 
Menelaos encounters Agamemnon 
at night. Lattimore has the follow- 
ing: 


It was Menelaos of the great war cry who 
spoke first: 

“Why this arming, my brother? Is it some 
one of your companions 

you are stirring to go and spy on the Tro- 
jans? Yet I fear sadly 

there will not be any man to undertake this 
endeavour, 

going against enemy fighters to spy on them, 
alone, through 

the immortal night. Such a man will have to 
be very bold-hearted.” 

Then in turn powerful Agamemnon an- 
swered him: 

“You and I, illustrious, O Menelaos, have 
need now 

of crafty counsel, if any man is to defend 
and rescue 

the Argives and their ships, since the heart 
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of Zeus is turned from us. 

For the sacrifices of Hektor have stirred his 
heart more than ours have. 

No, for I never saw nor heard from the lips 
of another 

of a single man in a day imagining so much 
evil 

as Hektor, beloved of Zeus, has wrought on 
the sons of the Achaians, 

alone, being called true son neither of a god 
nor a goddess. 

He has done things I think the Argives will 
remember with sorrow 

long into the future, such harm has he de- 
vised the Achaians. 

But go now, running lightly beside the ships, 
and call to us 

Idomeneus and Aias, while I shall go after 
Nestor 

the brilliant, and waken him to rise, if he 
might be willing 

to approach the sacred duty of the guards, or 
give orders to them. 

Above all, these would listen to him, seeing 
that his own son 

commands the pickets, and with him the 
follower of Idomeneus, 

Meriones. To these above all we entrusted 
the duty.” 

—Lattimore, p. 219 


The same passage in Rouse reads: 


Menelaos said: ““Why are you arming, my 
dear fellow? Do you think of sending out a 
spy? I’m dreadfully afraid you will not find 
a man ready for that job—to go out all 
alone in the depth of night and spy in the 
enemy camp! He will be a plucky man!” 

Agamemnon answered: “We must find 
some plan, you and I, my dear Menelaos, 
something u.eful, to save our people and 
our ships, now Zeus has changed his mind. 
Hector’s offerings, as it seems, are more to 
his mind than ours. For I never saw or 
heard in my life that one man in one day 
did so much mischief as Hector has done 
against us, just by himself! He’s no son of 
a god or goddess. But he has done things 
that our nation will lament for ever and 
ever. What a mess he has made! Come along, 
run as fast as you can and call Aias and 
Idomeneus; I will look up Nestor, and see if 
he will come with us to the young fellows 
on outpost duty, and tell them what to do. 
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They will listen to him more than any one, 
for his son is in command of the outposts, 
he and Meriones, the friend of Idomeneus. 
We put them in general charge.” 

—Rouse, p. 116 


The differences in diction leap out, 
but let us put them aside for the 
moment and concentrate on syn- 
tax, on the order of words and its 
relationship to patterns with which 
we are familiar. The “natural order” 
of the syntax which was similar in 
the passages of direct narrative 
above has changed a good deal. Both 
versions may still be natural, but 
they are no longer alike. Terms like 
formal and informal, platform 
speech and informal colloquial 
speech come to mind as we seek to 
describe the difference. Rouse’s syn- 
tax is sometimes elliptical; it em- 
ploys contractions; it is full of the 
parenthesis of conversational Eng- 
lish; along with the diction of the 
colloquial idiom comes colloquial 
syntax: “What a mess he has made!” 
Again in the Rouse version there is 
economy of syntax, but here in the 
dialogue there is a good deal more 
of it, and it is more than simply 
a shortening of otherwise similar 
syntactic patterns while retaining 
the outlines of the patterns them- 
selves. Here the attempt is to imi- 
tate the flow of speech itself, the 
varied pace of utterance, the ellip- 
sis, and the broken or delayed syntax 
of informal colloquial English. 
Lattimore’s translation has none 
of these characteristics. There is 
no attempt to imitate real speech, 
with its syntactic false starts and 
its other structural uniqueness. Lat- 
timore’s language is much like that 
which he employed for the direct 
narrative discussed above. It is full, 
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steady, and unhurried. There is 
none of the syntax peculiar only to 
informal colloquial utterance. This 
dialogue is unlike formal or plat- 
form speech, moreover, in that its 
rhetoric is not consciously studied; 
it does not turn periods or anti- 
theses or do anything in the nature 
of formal rhetoric. Above all, it 
has a quality of calm. That there 
are no exclamation points is indica- 
tive; the same passage in the Rouse 
version has several. Syntax contrib- 
utes to this calmness—or perhaps 
is dictated by it—in that patterns 
are meticulously filled out, without 
any omission, without any hurried 
parenthesis. If parenthesis is neces- 
sary, it receives full clausal status. 
It is perhaps in this respect, in the 
firm control of the subordination 
of one idea to another—such as 
human argument and discussion re- 
quire—that Lattimore’s 
achieves its noblest air. 
Auerbach makes the distinction 
between parataxis, wherein there is 
little subordination and the narra- 
tive consists simply of a series of 
assertive statements following one 
another (as in The Song of Rol- 
and), and hypotaxis, wherein there 
is subordination in syntax as in 
thought. Auerbach’s extremely in- 
teresting comments on this matter 
are surely apposite here. Perhaps 
nobility, if it is related to this 
quality of unselfconsciousness of 
which I have spoken, relies a good 
deal on a relatively paratactic nar- 
rative. A man certain of the sound- 
ness of his beliefs and the rightness 
of his actions does not feel it 
necessary to hedge and qualify his 
statements. But a man unsure—a 
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man in a real world where “un- 
compromising purity and freedom” 
do not hold sway, or where he fears 
that they do not—this man must 
protect himself with carefully sub- 
ordinated arguments and meticu- 
lously qualified statements. Hence 
there is a good deal of difference 
between the “childlike” simplicity 
of Roland’s utterance quoted ear- 
lier, and the tormented prose of J. 
D. Salinger’s The Catcher in the 
Rye. It is my contention, further, 
that the Homeric narrator, like his 
heroes, has this same wonderful 
confidence in the rightness of his 
values and the absolute dignity of 
the actions he is describing. Hence 
Lattimore’s Homer’s voice is calm; 
he can run rapidly, but not without 
dignity; his language is dressed for 
that occasion. When his heroes 
speak, they too never lose their 
dignity; their syntax is natural but 
never colloquial. It is here that 
Rouse’s translation seems to suffer 
a division in itself, since, as we have 
said, his narrator’s voice, though 
more economical, more brisk and 
efficient, is usually not widely dif- 
ferent from that of the Lattimore 
narrator. But when the Rouse 
heroes talk, there is a marked 
change, a shift in the “world of 
the narrative,” and what before 
has been pure and free is now 
compromised; these men are, at 
least in their speech, just like every- 
body else; they live in our impure, 
unfree world. Their speech reflects 


“the friction and resistance of real 
life.’”® 


9A further discussion of the translation of Homer 
will be published in the next issue of The University 
of Kansas City Review. 


Song in Snow 


Louis GINSBERG 


Deep in the winter flakes I went; 
And all around me shone 

A radiance that must have meant 
It was not snow alone. 


I wondered what it could have been; 
Then, sure enough, I knew 

The glow that I was walking in 
Was nothing else but you. 


The Only Tale 


RALPH L. KINsEY 


In the midst of winter, I 

discovered that there was in 

me an invincible summer. 
—ALBERT CAMUS 


When all these hills were young, and I was young, 
and all my words were foolish at their source; 
before cold discipline had chilled my tongue, 

and damned and charted me to proper course, 
I slept unharried and I had no rue. 

The green copse and the willow swail were bliss, 
and bliss was blue sky of the bluest blue, 

bluer than the blue sea-water is. 

Summer was long, and spring, and winter came 
by, at the edge of autumn, and was gone 

so swiftly I recall no fact, no name 

whereby to charge it. Though uncounted spawn 
and spill of years people my winters well, 
summer becomes the only tale I tell. 


Swinging in a Fenced Park 


For Robert Frost 


RICHARD J. FEIN 


“Give me a start,” she impatiently said, 
I held her back and shoved her ahead, 
“Push me as high as the sky.” 


Her fingers slid around the chained rope, 
She yelled for a wider arc, a steeper slope, 
“Push me as high as the sky.” 


On one swing back the slat was vacant. 
She took an ingathered kick and lunged like a secant 
Into the permanent blue as high as the sky. 


The Orchard 


J. R. BROWNFIELD 


My eyes are dumb with searching 
Down the four winds of everyday 

For tricks of sight to wedge a word 
Through dying and a little sky, 

And finding only, through the mute 
Imaginings of sight, 

Another petal pushed, 

A ripeness thudding down, 

An orchard wealth of leaves 

Flung crisp against a sunlit void, 
And then the blurred and wordless sight 
Of snowflakes melting down my eyes. 


And yet, dumb with watching, I know, 
Beyond these winds through blurring trees, 
In some lost region between words, 

A wind, invisible as distance, 

Blows through all trees in any season, 

A sunlight wind, beyond all words, 

That glistens among apples 

Forever ripening in petaled haloes 

And endless wreaths of green. 


Three Poems 


Epna K. Meupt 


The Woman Standing in the Midst 


Again stooping down, He wrote on the ground. But they hearing this, went out one 
by one, beginning at the eldest. And Jesus alone remained, and the woman standing 
in the midst. Then Jesus lifting Himself up, said to her: Woman, where are they that 
accused thee? —JouHn VIII:8, 9. 


All the long nights I listened ... afraid... 
aware of distress in soft signals. 

I scanned the walls of my room 

and studied the day-sails 

for winds of an acceptable reason. 

It came like St. Elmo’s fire 

discomposing my settled routine: 


A new explorer 

was braving our pharisaism; 

neither stigma nor derision 

could detain him. 

His craft was frail 

and shuddered in thrall of the tempest. 

Awash upon the lawn 

the abandoned girl salted its surface with tears. 


The asters and cicadas 

said that it was August. 

The days were flaxen kittens 

napping under the cumulous quilt, 

the larch a filigree on a disk of sky. 

The locusts might have been gulls 

embroidered over linen held in hoops of horizons 
for all she heard of them; 

the tamarack, a point in an imperfect compass 
for what heed she paid it, 

or I, the pirate of all freedoms 

so little she wanted a mother then... 


The starlings massed for flight 
made finger-shadows across the meadows— 
ghosts of girlhood dreams, 
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and corn on the withering stalk 

warned only that summer had fled. 

On every varicolored hill 

the pageant of full-circle 

was to her a thing marked No Admittance. 


The winter came... 

apathy iced the springs of joy, 
deepened the darkness. 

Fear, like a horde of rodents, 
pillaged the bins of bravado. 


Young and Fair Is Christopher 


Long ago in Genoa— 

moored in his eyes the harbor ships 

with mountains to pillow the vision— 

a boy watched sun-florins glinting the Gulf 
and sailed the unknown oceans... 


Our Christopher 

will learn of him but find a shrunken world. 
The sun is old, the Apennines unchanged, 
the seas are tame, and secret places scarce. 
Only the rolling hills 

and grainlands at his feet 

rippling blue-green like a gulf 

between his dreamtime and awakening. 


He dances in a pollen haze of innocence 

through the great hall of our love— 

and planes, like pigeons flying from his shoulder, 
string white ribbons across the ceiling. 

The wolf of darkness creeping up from the slopes 
is no threat to his daring, 

and the stars are too small for his interest. 

The tractable moon is his: 

the ball that goes any-high-over the barn, 

a bowl for his bread and honey, 

a canoe that whisks him to napland. 

The clouds are his lambs for cuddling. 


His growing is Genesis retold— 
each day a creation-epoch, 
The lamps we discarded for baubles 
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are lit with his pristine wonder: 
Frogs have toes to count 

and flowers faces to kiss. 

The robin that listens for worms 
overshadows mechanical birds— 
and the marvels of all invention 
are covered with fur. 


The years will ferry a child 

to shores of the world he inherits. 

Awareness, pumping like a reed-hidden bittern, 
quicken this adventurous one... 

We garner against his going 

joys that spice today 

and seeds that promise tomorrow. 

A child is the treasure no one may keep. 


Christopher Comes to a New World 


March loitered on toward April... 
A moulting winter preened 

and dawn, like a peacock 

lifted its plumes of light 

and dissolved the feathery snow. 


From dark mystery 

the child was a leaf of love 
seeking the light. 

He came with the early stars 
crying, “I am here!” 


We were natives receiving him 

who quelled the mutiny of our souls. 

He drank the first freshets of tenderness, 
calling his needsong in chorus 

with licit babies. 


And shame like scurvy was cured 

by the ripened fruit of folly... 

He dispelled intolerance and false pride, 
and challenged the architects of order. 


As at Genesareth, 
after the wearisome waiting 
our hearts’ empty nets were filled. 
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